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AAUW state presidents 


review membership policy 


The most far-reaching question that will come before the Seattle convention is the membership 
problem: the question whether the approved degree from an approved institution is to be the 
gle requirement for membership in any unit of the Association, or whether a local group may 
st up additional requirements of its own. 

In preparation for the discussion at Seattle, the Board of Directors has asked the presidents of 
AAUW state divisions to write for the JouRNAL a statement on the kind of organization they be- 
lieve the American Association of University Women should be, and the kind of membership 
policy that should be followed to maintain such an organization. Since space does not permit 
the publication of all the statements, a committee of three state presidents (from the North 
Atlantic, Southeast Central, and North Pacific Regions) has selected statements that are repre- 
sntative of all viewpoints expressed. They appear in the following pages. It is hoped that they 
will be carefully read and discussed in every branch, in order that the vote of the delegates at 


Seattle may truly represent the thinking of the membership of the Association. - 


The method of change 
NEW JERSEY 


At the May 22, 1948 meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the New Jersey State 
Division of AAUW, this motion was unani- 
mously passed: 


The New Jersey State Board of AAUW hereby 
goes on record as supporting the stand of the 
national Board of AAUW in its interpretation 
of the Charter and By-Laws identifying ad- 
missibility of membership with eligibility for 
membership. 


This stand was taken because these 
state leaders believe AAUW to be pri- 
marily an educational, rather than social, 
organization. An understanding exists 
with an accredited college that AAUW 
branches will not pick and choose among 
its graduates. Branch members are proud 
to be part of IFUW, and to have AAUW 
represented on the national Commission 
for UNESCO. Both of these organiza- 
tions ban discrimination because of race, 
color, or creed. Branch members con- 


- E-ditor’s note. 


demned Hitler’s racism. They regret the 
Communist propaganda abroad and that 
of fellow-travelers at home which claims 
the United States constantly violates its 
own Bill of Rights. 

Our leaders know that the day of dis- 
crimination is passing in this country, 
and feel a responsibility for the method of 
this change,— whether it is to come in a 
peaceful, decent manner, or with blood- 
shed and ill-feeling. They believe edu- 
cated women should take leadership on 
the side of peaceful adjustment in domes- 
tic racial matters as well as in behalf of 
international peace. 

If the leaders in the community, the 
educated women, can practise in their 
own AAUW branches what they preach 
for nations in the U.N., a great victory 
will have been won for brotherly love, 
and an example set for the rest of the 
women in these United States. 

(Ratified unanimously by the State 
Kxecutive Board.) 

Mary B. Joy 
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A just policy 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Our organization has three related pur- 
poses: to unite alumnae of different in- 
stitutions; to collect and publish informa- 
tion about education; to maintain high 
standards of education. These aims com- 
bined mean making education a dynamic 
force in our American society. 

Within the last two years, the member- 
ship policy of this band of over 100,000 
“united” alumnae has been questioned. 
According to our national By-Laws, an 
approved degree from an accredited in- 
stitution is the sole requisite for elwibility 
to membership. The only selective process 
takes place when the young woman 
chooses her alma mater, and her college 
professors consider her work merits a 
recognized degree. Any other interpreta- 
tion makes our organization discrimina- 
tory and social. 

Let me conclude with a question. Is it 
just to admit my twenty-three-year-old 
daughter with an A.B. from Oberlin in 
1947 into a local branch, but deny mem- 
bership to Mary Church Terrell, with an 
A.B. from Oberlin in 1884, A.M. in 1888, 
and an honorary degree of Humane Let- 
ters also from Oberlin in 1948? Is Oberlin 
alone in recognizing Mrs. Terrell’s ability 
as a member of the Washington Board of 
‘ducation, as a member of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women, as the first 
president of the National Association of 
Colored Women? Is it just to admit one 
Oberlin graduate and not another? 

ALICE PARKER TALLMADGE 


Today’s challenge 
WISCONSIN 


I believe the American Association of 
University Women should be the kind of 
organization envisioned by its founders. 
With inspiration Mrs. Talbot, in taking 
the first steps to found the Association 
in 1881, saw - 


a constantly increasing number of young 
women with similar training drawn together 
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for the advancement of human folk; by cooper. 
ation and organization they could set the stakes 
ahead in educational methods; encourage 
young girls; give support to students struggling 
for lack of funds; investigate problems and 
thereby point the way to solution. An Associa. 
tion of trained women working together in q 
common interest with unity of thought along 
with diversity of interest; the whole in a spirit 
of self sacrifice and loving service. 


From Alice Freeman’s speech at the or. 
ganizational meeting: “This Association 
is fostered for the sake of society, the sake 
of knowledge, the sake of individual mem- 
bers.”” And, “Membership should have 
an institutional, not a personal, basis.” 
(History of the American Association of 
University Women.) 

The founders threw out a challenge to 
college women in the United States; we 
today are meeting the same challenge in 
the world. As part of the great Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
we must link hands with women the world 
around, regardless of color or creed, if we 
are “to work together in a common in- 
terest.”” Certainly we in America cannot 
limit our membership when we are part 
of an organization founded to “unite 
alumnae of different institutions for 
practical educational work,”’ whose mem- 
bership is open to “women holding ap- 
proved degrees from institutions accepted 
by the national association.” (Charter 
and By-Laws.) 

ANN H. Orsisox 


The world is our community 
COLORADO 


The American Association of University 
Women stands in a unique position. For 
we are a group of women who have had 
the privilege of education in institutions 
of high standards, and of contact with 
other college and university women who 
are interested in wider education and are 
endeavoring to keep their minds opel 
and alert in their AAUW activities. We, 
of all people, should be capable of ob- 
jectivity within our membership and 1 
our community activities. And in thes 
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times, the whole world has shrunk to be- 
come our community. 

We belong to a national Association 
whose primary purpose is the promotion 
of education on a high level, and for all 
ages and all peoples. And we beiong to an 
International Federation which is en- 
deavoring to bring together educated 
women from countries all over the world 
for better understanding and greater edu- 
cational opportunities. Our American As- 
sociation, it seems to me, cannot afford 
to jeopardize the high standards of the 
founders, and of the many women who 
have since become members, by a lack of 
understanding of the vital issues of our 
times which results in discrimination 
against any individual eligible for mem- 
bership, for any reason whatsoever. 

As long as the branches belong to and 
make up the national Association, we 
must uphold the tenets of that associa- 
tion’s Charter and By-Laws. Of course, 
being American, we are also democratic, 
which means the right of the membership, 
in the national convention, to change the 
tules that govern us. But in so doing, we 
must not lose sight of the fundamental 
principles for which we stand, the very 
principles that give us our unique op- 
portunities and make us a vital organiza- 
tion. 

MarGaret P. STIMMEL 


Study before action 
WWUISIANA 


We have sincerely applied our “study 
before action” principle to this problem 
of our AAUW membership policy. For 
more than ten years we have known that 
this question would eventually arise. We 
are glad that the decision has been de- 
layed this long. 

If there are any AAUW members in 
louisiana who do not support the mem- 
bership policy as explained by our na- 
tional Board of Directors, I have not met 
them. The problem was discussed at our 
Fall Workshop and Executive Board 
heeting, at which the leaders of several 


branches were present. We believe the 
problem should be decided on an intel- 
lectual and not an emotional basis. We 
are the largest women’s organization in 
the United States devoted to education. 
We are looked up to by other organiza- 
tions for the high standard of our member- 
ship policy; for our program, which in- 
cludes an interest in education itself and 
an interest in furthering the opportunities 
open to educated women; for our feeling 
of moral responsibility to make a contri- 
bution to society. 

As Christians, as democratic citizens, 
as educated women dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of equity in the recognition of 
women, we must take the stand that all 
qualified women shall be admitted to 
membership in AAUW. 

Ruts B. ALLEN 


Steps to solve the problem 
VIRGINIA 


In considering this membership problem, 
let us ask ourselves the question: Do we 
want to continue as an organization of 
women which is recognized as educational, 
or do we want to become just another 
organization of women? 

If we refuse to admit women to our 
membership who hold approved degrees, 
then we can no longer ask the universities 
and colleges to fulfill certain standards. 
And if we make this move we lose our 
standing as an educational organization 
and become just another club for women. 

No one knows better than I the prob- 
lems involved for some of us if we con- 
tinue the policy as stated by the national 
Board. There are many communities 
where it is almost impossible for mixed 
groups to meet because of the mores and 
laws of that section. But to me the only 
answer is to accept for membership any 
woman who has an approved degree; and 
then if we are so situated that this pre- 
sents problems, begin at once to see if 
we can resolve these problems. Let us 
explain first of all to those concerned that 
at the beginning their membership may 
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mean only a limited participation, but 
that we want them to take part as far as 
possible. Then we should try to find a 
place where mixed groups can meet, and 
to rearrange our program to do away with 
those features that would involve em- 
barrassment for either group. In the mean- 
time we would do well to try, as educated 
women, to form public opinion for better 
understanding and tolerance. 


Mixtprep E. Taytor 


Not a federation of clubs 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The membership question is fundamen- 
tally a question of whether we wish to con- 
tinue the AAUW’s power to lift the 
quality of educational opportunities avail- 
able to women. 

It has been the membership policy of 
these sixty-seven years — that graduates 
of approved institutions will be admitted 


to AAUW membership — which has cre- © 


ated the desire of college administrations 
and the pressure of alumnae to make the 
improvements necessary to get AAUW 
approval. 

Obviously, if branches could refuse to 
admit graduates of approved institutions, 
AAUW approval would not be so ea- 
gerly sought and hence the power of the 
national Association to require improve- 
ments before giving recognition to an 
institution and its graduates would be con- 
siderably reduced. If admission of gradu- 
ates were to depend on the whims of the 
branches, we would become a federation 
of local clubs existing for sundry reasons 
but we would most certainly cease to be a 
powerful national association whose recog- 
nition is sought and whose demands for 
educational improvemerts are met. 

With the present “crisis in education” 
threatening the education of women more 
seriously than that of men, will we lightly 
toss away a powerful lever for raising 
- educational standards? 


Ruta Roetrincer 
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Separate groups 
MISSISSIPPI 


The membership question in AAUW igs 
one of great gravity. Obviously, since we 
are a national organization, and affiliated 
with the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, refusal of membership to 
any qualified applicant because of race, 
creed, or color would seem highly incon- 
sistent. But the fact is that the admission 
of Negro members to AAUW in Missis- 
sippi would mean the resignation of most 
white members. In this state it would not 
work — not yet, at any rate. Mississippi 
members generally say that they would 
gladly help the Negro women to organize 
a group of their own, but would not meet 
with them in the same group. There is also 
a strong feeling that it is undemocratic 
to leave a branch no autonomy in such a 
vital matter. 


Recena T. West 


The cornerstone 
MINNESOTA 


When I served as membership chairman 
of the Minnesota Division, I visited fif- 
teen communities to investigate the pos- 
sibility of establishing AAUW branches. 
In each of these communities, it was our 
truly democratic membership policy that 
was one of the most appealing character- 


istics of AAUW,— - selection based on the 
thoroughly impersonal scholastic require- 
ment of college credits. Women discov- 
ered, often for the first time, other women 
interested in working together, without 
personal gain, in practical educational 
work in their communities. 

This to me is the very cornerstone of 
AAUW. As university women we recog- 
nize, humbly, that we have had opportu- 
nities above the ordinary, for which we 
owe a debt to society. In the Association 
we meet together, with common back- 
grounds of training, to pool our resources 
of training and experience for the purpose 
of working to meet educational needs, 
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both for ourselves and our communities. 
If this essential democratic membership 
policy were changed, the texture of our 
program would of necessity change and 
the Association would lose much of its 
distinctive vitality. 

Manrgorie C, Jones 


Degree requirement only 
ILLINOIS 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the Illinois State Board at its meeting on 
January 29, 1949: 


Since AAUW has as its foremost aims, the de- 
velopment of opportunities for higher educa- 
tion for women and the creation and mainte- 
nance of higher standards in those institutions 
admitting women students, a woman’s mem- 
bership in AAUW shall depend solely upon the 
accreditation of the school from which she re- 
ceived her education. 


Hitpa A. STEIN 


More than one branch 
ALABAMA 


AAUW faces a national crisis in determin- 
ing its future membership policy. It is 
vital that we meet the situation fairly and 
without prejudice and emotion. For two 
reasons we all agree that membership 
should be open to every graduate of a 
recognized college. We must maintain this 
policy in order to uphold our membership 
in the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, and we are obligated to 
receive the graduates of the institutions 
recognized by our organization. 

On the practical side, these principles 
meet with great difficulty in the South. 
legally many of our states make local 
membership for Negroes impossible at 
the present time. State and local laws ban 
the assembly of the two races in unsegre- 
gated groups. If the national membership 
policy would permit the organization of 
more than one branch within a locality, 
the southern situation could be met. A 
tumber of new branches would be or- 
ganized for our Negro women. If the 


national policy demands that we receive 
Negro women into our local branches as 
we are now organized, we will face the 
alternative of disobedience to state and 
local laws or the abandonment of the local 
branch by national. 

One solution would permit each branch 
to become self-determining, but require 
national membership as a prerequisite for 
branch membership. However, both na- 
tional and branch membership should be 
open to all persons who are graduates of 
recognized colleges. A possible solution 
to this difficulty would be the organiza- 
tion of as many local branches as are de- 
sired in each community. This may be far 
from an ideal democratic solution but it 
is at least feasible under present condi- 
tions. We in the South are working to- 
ward the economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement of our entire region, 
and a great deal is being accomplished, 
but until much more progress is realized, 
complete democracy from the national 
point of view remains an ideal toward 
which we strive. 

KATHERINE VICKERY 


What liberal education means 
KENTUCKY 


AAUW is founded on the premise of the 
intrinsic worth of a liberal education. 
Such a premise necessitates the accept- 
ance of certain principles: the process of 
education is never complete — it is con- 
tinuous and each new advance opens new 
vistas still unknown; education should 
lead the recipient to an acceptance of 
truth, and truth does not brook either 
prejudice or a closed mind; education is a 
benefit which may be enjoyed by all peo- 
ple, regardless of class, creed, or race. 

These principles, which are fundamental 
to AAUW, have also been written into 
the charter of UNESCO: 


The war... which has now ended... 
was made possible by the denial of the demo- 
cratic principles of dignity, equality, and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation 
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in their place, through ignorance and preju- 
dice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men 
and races; the diffusion of culture and the 
education of humanity for justice and liberty 
and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty which all na- 
tions must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance 
and concern. 


AAUW is confronted now with a de- 
cision basic to its character: shall it con- 
tinue in its pioneer heritage, attempting 
to work out within its membership those 
democratic principles to which we pay 
ardent lip service, or shall it shrink from 
the challenge, fearful lest someone dis- 
approve? Now is the time for us to demon- 
strate that we are ready and willing to 
continue the educational process, that we 
can rise above our inbred and cultivated 
prejudices, that we accept the strength of 
the bond which comes from common back- 
grounds of education. 

(Approved by majority vote of the 
Kentucky State Board.) 

Evia R. WEIHING 


Our entrance examination 
KANSAS 


To exclude women eligible to AAUW is 
in direct opposition to the membership 
policy that has grown through the years 
to be the very heart of AAUW. To de- 
prive eligible women of membership is 
not only in defiance of the purpose of 
AAUW but is to admit favoring an “ex- 
clusive” policy, to admit we are small of 
heart and that we approve the theory of 
the “‘master-race.”” 

Our by-laws do need strengthening, and 
each member might well think and talk 
about what kind of an organization she 
wants, so that at the Seattle Convention 
we will have delegates who are informed 
in advance about these matters. The 
Kansas Executive Board discussed this 
problem, and while no formal action was 
taken, the feeling was definite that we 
should continue to grow, as the outstand- 
ing women’s group in adult education in 
this country, an educational and not a 
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social organization. Surely a degree from 
an approved institution is all that should 
be required as an entrance examination 


for AAUW! 
KATHLEEN Evans 


Equal opportunity 
CALIFORNIA 


The Board of Directors and the president 
of the California State Division of the 
AAUW believe that all women regardless 
of race, creed, or color who meet the edu- 
cational requirements set by the Associa- 
tion should be eligible for membership in 
the AAUW. Since the Association exists 
“for the purposes of uniting alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work” it should admit all alumnae 
of accredited colleges and universities. 
The fact that the United States is a 
democracy is all the more reason that 
women of all races and creeds should be 
given equal opportunity to secure mem- 
bership in any organization to which their 
educational qualifications entitle them. 
The leaders in AAUW should exhibit 
tolerance and fairmindedness to all women 
if the Association is to meet the challenge 
of today’s problems. 

Mary Laura M. Smits 


Lead, not force 
ARKANSAS 


Arkansas members are aware of the com- 
plexities and the importance of the mem- 
bership problem. They take pride in the 
leadership of the Association — but they 
feel it must be a question of leading and 
not forcing. 

They realize that the Association is one 
whose purpose is practical education. By 
this definition and by Dr. Meta Glass’s 
statement that we are an “unsensational 
group of idealistic realists” it would seem 
that the AAUW recognizes the idealistic 
goal, but that the long-range, unsensa- 
tional, educational process is the pre 
ferred method. I see no reason why this 
interpretation should not apply to our 
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membership policy as well as in the 
several program fields. 

I believe that the majority of Arkansas 
members would favor an interpretation 
which is not teo rigid,— one which would 
allow the branch some choice. 

There are one or two branches in the 
state which admit new members after 
approval by the board. All others admit 
any eligible member. So far as I know no 
member of the minority group has ever 
applied for membership in Arkansas. 

Arkansas generally is making real prog- 
ress in the solution of this problem. This 
is reflected in the action of the university 
in admitting graduate students. It was 
accomplished with the most favorable 
support of the students — to me an in- 
dication of progress. The policy is not to 
go beyond the law and public opinion. 


ALICE BurREss 


Herbs or weeds? 
MICHIGAN 


For over sixty years the American Associa- 
tion of University Women has stood as an 
educational organization with a construc- 
tive, forward-looking program. Our aims 
and objectives, educational in nature, are 
well defined in our national Charter and 
By-Laws, as are the educational requisites 
for membership. No mention is made of 
nationality, race, color, political beliefs, 
or religious convictions. Our membership 
and our influence have grown because of 
the vision of leaders who believed in edu- 
tation for all and who knew the rich 
benefits that derive from personal rela- 
tionships with those of other races and 
tations and creeds. We must continue as 
this kind of organization or lose the far 
reaches of our influence. 

To deny a place in our Association to 
any eligible woman would be to deny be- 
lef in the brotherhood and equality of 
ian; it would be to deny the principles of 
lemocracy upon which our nation was 
founded; it would be to lose those enrich- 
Mg, spiritual experiences such as we knew 
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at Toronto; it would be to lose our vision 
— and our soul. 

“Man’s nature,” said Sir Francis 
Bacon, “‘runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the 
one and destroy the other.”” We now have 
our opportunity of helping to destroy the 
weeds of prejudice and disservice and in- 
farction, and of watering the herbs which 
lead to understanding and service and 
growth. 


JuLtia W. Ruwoaps 


Twelve branches vote 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Each of the fifteen branches of the North 
Carolina Division has been consulted and 
the following statement is a résumé of the 
opinion of the twelve branches from 
which I have received a reply. 

It is the unanimous opinion of these 
branches that the AAUW should remain 
an educational organization whose aims 
are to encourage higher education for 
women, to improve the standards and 
facilities for their instruction, and to ob- 
tain increasing recognition of feminine 
leadership in all fields of human interest. 

As to the qualifications for membership, 
seven of the twelve branches feel that since 
we are an educational organization with 
an international affiliation, we should not 
have any other basis for membership than 
academic standing. In the words of one 
of the branches: “It would be a step back- 
ward in the history of AAUW to make 
any change in the Constitution which 
would make the organization seem less 
liberal now than it has been in the past. 
Our organization has always been known 
as a liberal one and we would hate to see 
the terms ‘prejudiced’ or ‘narrow’ or ‘re- 
actionary’ applied to it now.” 

Three of the branches agreeing that the 
qualifications for membership should be 
educational believe that identification 
with a branch should be a matter of de- 
cision ultimately of each State Board. In 
other words, any person with qualified 
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credentials should be able to join the na- 
tional organization but not necessarily a 
particular branch. 
Two branches favor segregation. 
Lucie B. HomBer 


Impractical at present 
NEBRASKA 


Since the question of discrimination has 
never been raised in Nebraska, it is rather 
difficult to answer the membership prob- 
lem of the national organization; but a 
mere glance at a branch yearbook roster, 
listing Anderson, Peterson, Hanson, John- 
son, Chaloupka, Govalski, Kubetzksi, 
O’Rourke, McLafierty, Brown, Smith, 
Davis, Runbolz, Schmidt, Schwerdtfeger, 
and Wanek, to name but a: few, proves 
emphatically that, at least here in Ne- 
braska, women with degrees from ap- 
proved institutions are eligible to mem- 
bership in our branches. 

Although we would say, “Membership 
in AAUW should depend solely on aca- 
demic requirements,” we recognize that 
this blanket coverage is impractical, at 
least at this date. Many excellent branches 
of AAUW would of necessity become non- 
existent if this principle were forced upon 
them. And what would be gained? Noth- 
ing — in fact considerable loss would re- 
sult — at least from the standpoint of the 
branches. 

Would it not be much better to let each 
branch work out the solution best suited 
to its needs? When a branch has reached 
the position where it can take in all mem- 
bers eligible for membership, it will. 
Many have reached that state now; others 
are well on the way. 

Fern Hupsarp OrmME 


Fundamenial goals 
IDAHO 


The American Association of University 
Women accepts as fundamental goals of 
higher education the attainment of a 
fuller realization of democracy in every 
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phase of living, increased international 
understanding and cooperation, and ap- 
plication of trained intelligence to solu- 
tion of social problems and administration 
of public affairs. 

A membership policy consistent with 
such beliefs and following the By-Laws of 
the Association can recognize only one 
qualification for membership, namely, 
educational status. 

If such discriminatory factors as race 
or religion are considered for selection of 
membership no unity can be achieved. 
Under such a plan, the leadership of this 
group of women working primarily to 
advance education, could not be main- 
tained. 

Any woman eligible to national mem- 
bership in the AAUW should be accepted 
by the branch in which she desires mem- 
bership if college graduates are to be 
united for the common purposes expressed 
in the Charter of the Association. 

Margaret Ritcuiz 


Let branch members choose 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Since the Washington Branch is not in any 
state division, its president was asked to write 
a statement for this symposium. — Editor's 
note.) 


The American Association of University 
Women, a voluntary organization, should 
be an educational, cultural, and_ social 
agency to promote the interests of college 
women and their opportunities for service 
to society. It should practice principles of 
democracy in selection of committees; 
nomination and election of officers; formal 
definition of the power and authority of 
the national Board and of the branches in 
order to preserve the Association policies 
and purposes between conventions. 

Desirable national membership policy 
should be based upon high educational 
standards combined with commonsense 
standards as to character and loyalty. 

Membership policy of branches should 
continue, as in the past, to be determined 
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by the membership of the branch in- 
volved, provided it includes the minimum 
requirements for national membership. 
This is essential to ensure effective work 
for common objectives. It is in the in- 
terests of democracy to permit the mem- 
bers of a group to select their associates. 
Substitution of automatic membership 
for local autonomy would require pro- 
visions in the national By-Laws for en- 
forcement and appeal. Otherwise what 
had been free association between mem- 
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bers, branches, and national would take 
on a coercive nature. 

We urge special consideration of two 
by-law modifications: 


(1) To permit the establishment of more 
than one branch in large cities. 


(2) Provision for requirement that in 
nomination of national officers more than 


one name be presented for each office to be 
filled. 


ELIsABETH CONRAD 
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CASCADE MOUNTAIN by Kenneth Callahan, 1944 





Artists of the Pacific Northwest 


Time of change... 


The rich earth; our dependence upon it 
marked all our paintings of ten years ago. 
American Gothic, Woman with Plants, 
Baptism in Kansas, Daughters of Revolu- 
tion, Threshers, Sunflowers, The Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana Rice Fields, Boom Town; 
these titles came from Benton, Curry, 
and Wood and stand for a hundred others 
and the whole period of regionalism. 
Yellow and red and tawny Midwestern 
coloring under a wide sky infused these 
pictures and they often had something to 
do with the earth. People were dancing 
upon it, corn was growing out of it, its 
dustbowl blew upon man’s little house, its 
roosters crowed at sunrise. Women on 
canvas in those days were always holding 
a dish or a baby, and man had his hand 
on a bridle, a pitchfork, or a tractor. We 
felt poor in the 1930’s, we were drawn to 
food and folksongs. We needed the real in 
cattle, horses, muscle, and strong green 
chlorophyll. 

Our present regionalism is of another 
kind. It is still regional landscape, because 
the painter’s eye and mind are in his region 
and his personal imagery is made in that 
place and no other, but the content roves 
to the international. Place and time have 
become divided and the artist is trying to 
explore time in the new universe, the 
whirling world. This painting regionalism 
of the search into Man and his relations 
with nature and man in his relations with 
man has been coming strongly from the 
Pacific Northwest. The titles of recent 
Northwestern paintings are not happy 
factual statements but attempts to find 
meaning: Time of Change, Individual 
State of the World, Little Known Bird of 
the Inner Eye, Solution and Dissolution, 
Everyone Members One in Another. 

Kenneth Callahan, curator of painting 
for the Seattle Museum, says that the 
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characteristic art of the area shows 
broken forms, greyed color, the use of 
tempera, leanings toward symbolism and 
expressionism, and influence of oriental 
art and philosophies. Painting is based on 
broad intellectual concepts and bound 
to nature. Landscape is dominant. The 
movement is less than twenty years old 
and at least a dozen of the painters are 
known nationally. The pioneers influential 
in turning the direction are C. S. Price of 
Portland and Mark Tobey of Seattle. The 
younger man who seems to epitomize the 
direction is Morris Graves of Seattle. 

Graves is thirty-nine years old; has al- 
ready had many periods; has been called 
poet and mystic; has been compared 
(without much accuracy) to Poe, Burch- 
field, Blake, Thoreau, and Klee; feels life 
and kinship in all living things; uses art 
to reveal the spirit; may perhaps speak for 
the Orient in western tongue. 

A man who paints the inner life is not 
represented by naturalistic drawings, such 
as Frog, Owl, Nesting, or Seeking to Nest. 
These are only the phase of analysis, made 
outdoors or at the zoo when he learns 
the externals of his subjects — skeleton, 
wings, feathers, eyes, movements. 

The next stage begins to use the ac- 
curate studies creatively. A bird looks at 
a little packet of seeds — ‘‘ Possessions.” 
There is the “Procession of Sound in the 
Night,” “Snake and Moon,” “Falcon of 
the Inner Eye.” There is a great bird 
flying through three zones, a third of him 
just the bird flying, a dark third where he 
struggles with death and the last third 
where he emerges into the open and light. 
This painting is called “Time of Change” 
and it is not bird only, it is man and it's 
the world. The popular passion for Graves 
“Bird Singing in the Moonlight ” is partly 
because the song can be heard and the 
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night felt, but also because anyone who 
ges remembers his own songs. ‘‘ Wounded 
Scoter” illustrates this phase of Graves’ 
work. The modified “white writing” on 
the upper half of the picture causes the 
surface to vibrate and is in effect rather 
like hearing the violin over the piano. But 
for “Wounded Scoter” read ‘* Wounded 


Man,” death in life and life out of death. 

The height after or beyond the struggle 
is represented by such paintings as “Joy- 
ous Young Pine” or “Concentrated Pine 


Birds have been the favorite key with 
which Graves approached the closed door 
and the hard heart, but he has fashioned 
many Others. For his 1947 exhibition at 
Willard Gallery, Graves wrote the fore- 
word. He said — 


These are all forms (and paintings of forms) 
for meditation, form-symbols to support the 
mind which is engaged with the abstractions 
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attendant upon the apprehending of God and 
beyond God to Deity and on to Origin. 


—L. B. 


References: 


“Pacific Northwest,” Kenneth Callahan, Art 
News, July 1946 


Morris Graves,” Duncan Phillips, Magazine 
of Art, December 1947 


‘Contemporary Painters,” James Thrall Soby, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1948 


General Director's Letter, AAUW 
Mark Tobey, “‘Threading Light,” August 
1944 
Kenneth Callahan, “Directions of the 
Truth,” October 1946 


The Tiger's Eye, March 1948, a note by Mark 
Tobey 


Only Yesterday, Series II, AAUW traveling 
exhibition, which opens with Ryder and closes 
with Morris Graves. 


SEEKING TO NEST by Morris Graves, 1947 





Morris Graves 


When we discovered Morris Graves at the Museum of Modern Art, and he became 
a national celebrity, it was the immediate impact of an original genius. Jt was an- 
nounced that he had been to China and Japan and that be had studied Chinese and 
Japanese art most intensively at Seattle. Clearly he derived from such Oriental sources. 
And yet, in spite of the widespread preconception that Western painting in the Eastern 
spirit and technic is no more authentic and acceptable than Chinese or Japanese paint- 
ing in modern French, English, and American idioms, Graves encountered little em- 
phasis upon and no disapproval of his obvious Far Eastern derivation. What was noted 
was the originality of his vision, the power and breadth of his drawing even on delicate 
paper, the inventive magic of his calligraphic expressionism in details, and the revela- 
tion of an inner life for which a haunting and compassionate symbolical imagery had 
been conceived in the most subtle correspondence. 


In the summer of 1946 three of his finest works were shown in the American Exhibi- 
tion at the Tate Gallery in London, and he was one of the most admired of the living 
exhibitors. Again his Oriental brush drawings and composition were not as much noted 
as were his intimate symbolism and his inventive virtuosity. 


Let us see what appears to be the essence of his art. Surely the introspective imagery 
of wild life in the elements reveals the man himself in his art, and the images are con- 
cepts, and they are commentary. He would not be an artist who captivates the West 
today were it not for the almost subconscious intuitions and the personal complexities 
of an inner life symbolized, so far as I know, as it has never been before. Despite his 
genuine feeling of cosmic immersion and oneness with all life his compassion and his 
symbolism are profoundly Occidental. It is his own West that has given him the free- 
dom to explore the Eastern mind and to match his own mind with it and to discover 
that in him the East and West are compatible. . . 


What Graves has to tell is of what he has seen with the eyes of his mind. His inspired 
drawing and design, his fine placements and measures in a space which is ever more 
spiritual than pictorial — these technical distinctions are worthy of comparison with 
great Chinese and Japanese nature painting. In Japan he might have helped immeasur- 
ably in bridging the gap between Eastern and Western art and thought. He is our 
American mystic. As a poet painter he haunts our minds and senses like night sounds 
in a great stillness. He makes us more aware of our mystery and meaning. His art may 
be prophetic of a trend to world unity which, if it develops, will hasten man’s destiny 
of spiritual evolution. 

— Duncan PHI 
in the Magazine of Ar 
December 14 
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Hazards of civilization for children 


BY LOIS BARCLAY MURPHY 


“The highest standard of living in the 
yorld” is apt to make adults feel smug 
about the advantages of American civili- 
ution, even though after two world wars 
they do not feel secure about it. But per- 
haps the smugness is no more justified 
than the sense of security. We do not 
know what relative proportions of malad- 
justment, delinquency, or just plain strain 
would be revealed if we had comparative 
studies of Mexican, Hindu, or African 
children and those of the United States. 
But we are constantly being made aware 
of the price some children pay for the 
pressures which bear upon them in mid- 
ile-class and upper-middle-class culture 
in the United States. They respond by 
veing tense and difficult, insecure, having 
trouble in school, and being unduly quar- 
telsome or irritable at home. 

What are these pressures? Perhaps we 
can get some perspective on them if we 
glance briefly at the difference between 
uburban and city upbringing, and the 
nore relaxed ways of growing up which 
an be found in rural and small-town 
soups. Claudia Lewis’ intriguing account 
of Tennessee rural children — Children of 
tw Cumberland ! — would be stimulating 
'o those interested in a fuller picture of 
vme of these differences. This account 


br. Lois Barclay Murphy, psychologist at Sarah 
lawrence College, Bronaville, New York, is 
‘nown for her research in the social and emotional 
“lopment of young children. She has been par- 
M arly interested in showing the relation of her 
‘wings to mental health and child guidance. 


\— a, ‘ , : 
. lewis, Claudia, Children of the Cumberland 
-lumbia University Press), 1946. $2.75. 


relies somewhat on Leah Levinger’s stud- 
ies of Ohio children.” 

In rural areas there are bigger families 
than in the city, with more children in 
each family. This in itself implies many 
contrasts with the typical urban-suburban 
small family. You can’t have a big family 
unless you begin pretty early, and young 
parents are apt to be more casual, perhaps 
more spontaneous and flexible in some 
ways, than parents who because of delays 
for professional preparation or business 
success waited, first, to get married and 
then until they “could afford” to have a 


baby. 


Ix A big family the baby is more apt to 
be taken for granted, greeted with healthy 
enthusiasm. When there are just one or 
two children, each child is considered a 
rare and precious achievement, awaited 
with great expectation, born in anxiety, 
and handled with anxiously eager tension. 
In a big family there are older brothers 
and sisters to play with, laugh at, annoy, 
and wait on the baby; the baby is held in 
different ways by the various members of 
the family and has a choice of persons to 
whom he may respond. In a small family 
the baby may be alone a great deal 
isolated in his crib, buggy, playpen, or 
other piece of baby furniture so adeptly 
invented by our modern manufacturers. 
The baby in the big family generally is 
where other people are, in the kitchen or 


2“‘Implications of the Social Scene for the 
Education of Young Children,” Chapter III, 
46th Yearbook, Part II National Society for the 
Study of Education (University of Chicago 
Press), 1947. Leah Levinger and Lois Barclay 
Murphy, section on urban and suburban pat- 
terns, pp. 30-35. 
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on the porch, where he can watch what is 
going on and handle things he is given to 
explore, thus getting a rich visual as well 
as social and tactual experience. He is 
more apt to be nursed, which means being 
held and cuddled. This means, too, that 
he can look closely at his mother’s face. 
The urban and suburban baby, on the 
other hand, is generally bottle-fed and 
often expected to hold his own bottle as 
soon as his coordination permits; in this 
way he sees even less of his mother and 
people, generally, than does the nursed 
baby. 

In the big family, cleanliness training is 
definite, but not so early as it often is in 
the small family where early toilet-train- 
ing is an achievement to which the mother 
looks forward, not realizing the difficulties 
it inay mean for an immature organism 
with so many other things to learn at 
once. 


Country children often grow up — just 
grow — like the lambs and the wheat. 
Growth, its tempo, its rhythms of spurts 
and plateaus, is understood almost in- 
stinctively where people live among 
growing things, and find it natural to say, 
“Give him time, he’]l come out all right.” 
Among the city and suburban groups, 
where Gesell and other psychological texts 
have frequently been read, the motor de- 
velopment, vocabulary, and other indices 
of growth may be watched carefully, too 
carefully, with an eager excitement about 
any indications of superiority — even 
though there is little relation between the 
accomplishments of infancy and those of 
later years. 

Just as the quiet, active, fussy, or curi- 
ous one in a litter of puppies or kittens 
is recognized for his own qualities, the in- 
dividual characteristics and differences of 
a family of children may be taken for 
granted in the rural family with little 
pressure on the child to be different. In 
more sophisticated groups, parents are apt 
to be disturbed if a child seems more shy 
or more aggressive than the average. He is 
expected to make adjustments to what- 
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ever school, family, and neighborhood 
situation he is in, and to be “‘well-ad. 
justed” generally in academic, social, 
creative, and athletic areas all at once 
though very few children can_ possibly 
achieve such versatility. 

The small-town child is apt to have , 
corner of the porch where he can keep his 
toys and mess around without too much 
interference from the grown-ups, while « 
city or suburban child may not have any 
play space that is really inviolate. When 
supper time comes, the blocks have to hk 
picked up — a task that is a chore and 
sometimes a disappointment. Because of 
the lack of safe play space, or space where 
the child will not damage furniture or 
walls, the city child often is kept in his 
play pen longer than the rural child, and 
for active and vigorous children, this may 
be extremely annoying. The rural child 
usually may dig tunnels, fill holes with 
water if he likes, make mud pies and fill 
his wagon with junk, rocks, dirt, or leaves, 
perhaps even really helping in the fall or 
spring; whereas the city child and many 
suburban children whose families cherish 
a House Beautiful atmosphere may have 
no place where they can dig and explore 
and just mess around. 

Splashing in puddles, suds, or mud 
holes is a good sensory experience for smal 
children, which is generally followed by « 
feeling of relaxation and ease. The lack of 
it is an added source of tension, for chil- 
dren need sensory experience. 


Tue small-town child may have a mill- 
ature gang ut the age of three or four in his 
immediate neighborhood. He is able to ge! 
acquainted with children gradually, as he 
feels ready to, while the city or suburban 
child may have no playmates until he goes 
to nursery school to be set into what must 
seem an enormous and confusing group 
ten to twenty children. 
The small-town child who plays wit! 
other children in the neighborhood m3 
have some companions who are young? 
and toward whom he feels superior, 8? 
some older ones from whom he can leat 
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by watching and imitating things he would 
not learn from children his own age. To 
be sure, parents may not appreciate some 
of the things he learns, but the process 
gives him excitement and security — 
along with some insecurities if there are 
too many older children in the group. 
Children who play in groups of varied ages 
are apt to develop a wider range of social 
patterns than children who are kept in the 
automatically competitive-cooperative sit- 
uations created by a group of the same 
age. 

‘tt is less clear why suburban and city 
families should have more _ prejudice 
against holding children on laps. Being 
rocked and held, having a chance to sit on 
smebody’s lap while the grown-ups are 
chatting and visiting, are less familiar ex- 
periences to suburban children than to ru- 
ral and small-town children. This may be 
related to the urban assumption that few 
things are more important than inde- 
pendence, or merely to the fact that ur- 
banites are more conscious of wrinkled 
clothes. In any event the lack of laps de- 
prives young children of warmth and 
companionship which are important to 
them. 


i farm child has a chance to learn 
about life first-hand; he sees birth and 
death of animals from an early age, is ex- 
posed to sex differences as soon as he no- 
tices that bulls look different from cows. 
The city child, on the other hand, has to 
learn about these basic things more in- 
directly and in a different emotional con- 
text, since adults are often embarrassed to 
talk about them. 

Self-control also comes in different 
terms for the city child. As soon as he be- 
gins to get around, he is exposed to a 
stream of “‘No,” “Don’t touch,” “Let 
mommie’s drawer alone.” Punishment and 
refusal have to build up controlled be- 
havior which may often seem unreasona- 
ble. In the country, as Dr. Levinger has 
pointed out, the child can see for himself 
that if he leaves the gate open, his 
pet turkey may wander onto the road and 


get run over. His self-control comes from 
himself, his own observation, and ex- 
perience, to a larger extent; it is more 
objective and less confused by feelings of 
conflict with adult demands. 

For the city child who has been greatly 
stimulated by parents who greet each new 
evidence of motor achievement — sitting 
up, standing up, and finally walking — 
with cheers, restrictions on the use of the 
abilities which have received so much ap- 
preciation are unexpectedly frustrating. 
It is no wonder that the stimulated-frus- 
trated child suddenly becomes a brat 
after his first year and a half of cherubic 
smiles. 

Before the war, and possibly still, the 
city and suburban child generally lived in 
rented homes, and moved rather fre- 
quently; it was hard to sink in roots, to 
have old friends, to get the feeling that he 
lived in a familiar world. One does not 
move so frequently from a farm or an 
owned house; it is easier to be adjusted 
when one has time to make one’s self at 
home with each part of one’s environment. 


I- WE now look back at some of the con- 
trasts we have been discussing — and the 
reader can doubtless think of many more, 
as well as disagreements with my observa- 
tions — we can see that the strains are re- 
lated to certain general trends: 


(1) the pressure toward rapid formalizing 
of the child’s biological responses — his 
feeding, sleeping, eliminating experiences 
(2) the conflict of the child’s needs with 
property needs, and the tendency in mid- 
dle-class and upper-middle-class groups, 
especially in cities and suburbs, for prop- 
erty to win in this conflict, at the expense 
of activity needs stimulated by adults as 
well as those natural to the child 


(3) the pressure to conform to patterns 
of surface smoothness in relations with 
people and to be able to deal with people 
of all ages before starting to school 

(4) the pressure to meet high standards 
of personal achievement, to be extro- 
verted, well adjusted, and to participate 
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in the physical and social activities of the 
group whether they leave time for one’s 
own individual tastes or not 


(5) the pressure to conform to rapid 
tempos of adjustment hour by hour, tem- 
pos difficult for adults and often com- 
pletely unrealistic for children 


When we turned to gardening during 
the war years, it did not occur to anyone 


to expect tomatoes and string beans to af. 
just to us. We learned about the cond; 
tions they needed for optimal produ. 
tivity. Children’s needs are no less insis. 
tent and if we put a fraction of our in 
telligence into creating the conditions an/ 
atmospheres they need for their soundes 
development, we could prevent no smal 
proportion of the strains and problem 
about which we worry. 


NESTING by Morris Graves, 1947 





‘EReport on the AAUW survey, Part Il 


|The United Nations and the schools 


‘lsy GLADYS MURPHY GRAHAM 
Member, International Relations Committee 


The first part of this analysis appeared in 
the January 1949 JourNAL. It dealt with 
the decision of the International Relations 
Committee, sparked by a resolution of the 
United Nations Assembly, to reach out, 
through the resources of the diversified, 
wniversity-trained AAUW membership 
and, in a lay and professional coalition, to 
gather findings. 

The Survey is concerned with a major 
problem: our schools and their relation to 
the world; our schools and what they 
teach, or fail to teach, concerning the 
United Nations. 


The spark that kindles 


There is a temptation to give this second 
part of the analysis of the AAUW Survey 
of United Nations teaching over mainly 
to achievements and projects that glow, 
and illustrate potentialities. In part it 
must be resisted, for there are problems 
ahead. But here are a few revealing in- 
stances: 

In a seventh grade classroom, a young 
student announced, out of the blue: “‘ The 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
is going to meet. Can’t we talk about it?” 
Questions were raised: What does it do? 
Why do we call it that? What have we got 
to do with it? And then everybody was 
curious. . . . So began a fairly typical 
adventure in international understanding 
that grew — and grew. 

In a class in reading, where materials 
could be brought in from the outside, the 
teacher was surprised at the sudden in- 
lerest when a description of the United 
Nations was read. The teacher asked if 
any of them could tell what the United 


Nations was. She found an obscure knowl- 


edge of the U. N. But she herself had been 
at Lake Success and could describe the 
buildings, tell about the people from 
many lands. The children were eager: 
How do the people know what the others 
are saying, if they talk in different lan- 
guages? The report continues: 

This question really started the others thinking 
and seemed to give the spark. . . . Our cur- 
rent unit centered around communication by 
radio, so the new interest was incorporated 
with that study... . : And from how to know 
what the others are saying it was only a little 
way to what do they talk about, and why. 


There is a report of a young group, un- 
der a remarkable teacher, drawing up its 
own Bill of Rights and living by it in the 
classroom, in a period when a United Na- 
tions Commission, in Geneva and Paris, 
was reaching out to achieve the same re- 
sults for a world. 


Period of laissez-faire 


These are the kinds of situations that, 
the Survey reports indicate, can be du- 
plicated in many places across the country 
and at differing age levels —in many 
places, but not nearly enough. The terms 
and comments that rise to the surface con- 
cerning United Nations teaching invari- 
ably tend to include: “when time permits, 
which it frequently does not,” “inci- 
dentally,” ‘‘frankly hit-or-miss, from 
some fine work to nothing at all.” In the 
same school at identical grade levels there 
may be excellent stimulus and instruction 
in one instance, none in another. Prac- 
tically no objection is voiced to instruc- 
tion concerning the United Nations; but 
in the great majority of cases there is also 
no time allotted to it and scant material 
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with which to work. Seen against the Sur- 
vey findings as a whole, an integrated pro- 
gram is the exception. 

Here are the hallmarks of a period of 
educational laissez-faire. It will take pi- 
oneers, of which there are already a goodly 
number, to work through to a sounder, 
sure basis. 


The fortunate ones 


There are enthusiastic Survey reports 
that record instances of state super- 
intendents and directors of curriculum 
channeling materials to the teachers as 
they become available, with comments 
and stimulus. 

From a state education department 
comes this helpful memorandum: “Our 
Materials Laboratory is interested in eval- 
uating materials and advising county 
superintendents of pertinent ones.” From 
the same state, and the teacher point of 
view, there is the comment: “‘ When chan- 
nels are kept open from our excellent State 
Materials Laboratory to the teacher, it is 
a great help.” 

In reported instances where the Survey 
has brought community and school closer 
together, copies of materials are sent from 
the school authorities to the AAUW group 
in the area. Where such a relationship 
takes root and flourishes, it is proving 
mutually helpful, particularly at the high 
school level. 

In a large city where a thriving United 
Nations Association operates, there seems 
no limit to the potential cooperation, and 
often the climax is a trip for the youth 
groups to the United Nations. The climax? 
No. Many who went to Lake Success un- 
der such auspices brought back an under- 
standing and enthusiasm and will share 
with others in poster and chart and round- 
table. “The whole school felt the impact.” 

A number have gone to the United Na- 
tions from large schools near the inter- 
national center; some made the pilgrimage 
from a fairly small school in the deep 
South where a single teacher was, through- 
out, the motivating force. 
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Materials 


Across the line of the Survey question. 
naire asking: “‘What materials are used? 
Books?” a teacher wrote two words. 
“Barren ground.” The phrase cover 
many situations. 

Yet the Survey has brought grist to the 
mill, far more of it than can be indicated 
here. 

Books most frequently and apprec- 
atively listed are Louis Dolivet’s The 
United Nations; Sigrid Arne’s United Na. 
tions Primer; America’s Role in World 
Affairs by Emil Langyel; Lois Fisher's 
You and the United Nations, an amusing 
little book in the semi-comics pattern, 
good to have available along with others 
but startling to find listed from many 
areas as the only book on the United Na- 
tions in use. 

The book, which is by far the most 
widely noted from all parts of the country, 
and uniformly praised, is One World in tlv 
Making by William Carr. “Selectively an! 
with imagination, it can be used at all 
levels, up to and including the university.” 
Excellent charts from the Department of 
State have great potentialities for school 
use, again with imagination. 

There are other books in general use, 
some with a final chapter on the United 
Nations added — “the tail to the kite,” 
a young sophomore called them. But it is 
too meager a list at best. And again we 
come to the major block: adequate materia 
waits on adequate recognition. 

Indispensable for the teacher, and for 
all adults who would understand the 
growth of the United Nations, is the 
United Nations Bulletin, published fort: 
nightly. Pictures, often of children and o/ 
interest to them, articles that focus situa 
tions objectively and often vividly, can 
make the U. N. “come alive” for teacher 
and class. 

Space does not permit further listing 
It ts recommended that an Association group 
in each state check on its own resources ani 
use its unquestioned strength to reinfort 
them. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SCHOOLS 


Startling omission 


Unexpected reports have come in: “The 
new Social Studies Program for the public 
schools is leaving out international educa- 
tion. Under it the world is approached 
piecemeal, not as a whole”... . “I un- 
derstand there is little about the United 
Nations in it.” The reports concerned a 
most unlikely place — a great state and a 
rich school system, long outstanding in its 
broad attitudes and world approaches. 
Some of the most creative work in the 
country has, over years, come from its 
teachers and supervisors. 

Many specimen materials came in 
through the Survey, among them the cur- 
riculum in question. In examining it, ma- 
terials and suggestions concerning the 
United Nations were taken as the touch- 
stone. But there were no such materials. 
In the official forty-two page bulletin en- 
titled The Social Studies Program for the 
Public Schools, outlining the material 
from the first grade through the twelfth, 
the words “‘United Nations” and the 
world relationships they cover, never ap- 
peared until the next-to-the-last line on 
the final page. There, under Problems of 
Our Democracy in World Affairs is this: 


International relations. National defense. 
Wars. United Nations. (Italics supplied.) Po- 
litical, economic and social cooperation. 


And so the United Nations squeezes in, 
five words from the end of the program 
that takes the child from the first grade to 
the twelfth where, for the great majority, 
formal education is over. 

At times throughout the carefully 
planned program it seemed that it would 
be impossible to skirt the larger world pat- 
tern and the good words that held it. The 
eighth grade children had lived through 
the San Francisco Conference. The last 
topic in the year’s course is The Constitu- 
tion of the United States; ““—and the 
United Nations” rises so normally to 
mind — but it does not appear. The Con- 
stitution of the United States — period. 
The Social Studies Program for the Public 
Schools included only once the words 


“United Nations” and then at the end 
of the story. UNESCO, with which many 
schools have done so much and so eagerly, 
is never mentioned. Most would have as- 
sumed that, in this period in the world’s 
history, such an omission couldn’t happen 
— but there it is. 

There are varying “worlds” set forth 
for the developing mind in the Program: 
“The World of Industry” (ninth grade); 
“The Interrelationships of the World of 
Industry,” etc.; but not the world as a 
whole and the interplay of peoples. 


Is it nationalism or fear? 


Thus a major school system has blacked 
out the United Nations from its official 
Social Studies Program, certainly until 
the twelfth grade. Is this a developing new 
nationalism? Is it, in these troubled times, 
shadow of fear? If such is the case, then 
those outside the schools who make it so 
have a heavy responsibility to bear. For 
on that premise the young people very 
near to citizenship responsibilities can go 
from the schools without contact with in- 
ternational organization. 

Or can they? The Social Studies Program 
for the Public Schools is clear and carefully 
adjusted, yet an elementary class in reme- 
dial reading was using Time as a source. 
It would be surprising if the general world 
situation, caught up by radio, press, the 
comics, the movies, etc., did not influence 
the young mind. It would be more than 
unfortunate for any nation if its schools 
did not more deeply influence, and feel 
free to influence; and, long before the end 
of the course of study, to make clear and 
living the world organization of which 
this nation is legally and actively a part — 
the United Nations. 

This instance has been analyzed at some 
length, because it does not stand alone. 


Conclusions 


I. There cannot be fully effective teaching 
concerning the United Nations in the 
schools of the land (1) until sufficient ma- 
terials are prepared and made available at 
all levels, and (2) until designated time is 
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allotted to United Nations teaching in 
the school curriculum. These require- 
ments lead all the rest. Until they are met, 
instruction will remain in the scattered, 
laissez-faire period. Given these two, 


much will follow. Current Events, for ex- 
ample, will tend to take its valued but 
subsidiary place as comment on the pass- 
ing scene, interpreted against a sturdy 
background. 


II. Opportunity for educators and stu- 
dents to be in direct, unspectacular touch 
with the United Nations is of lasting 
value, that they may see and evaluate the 
difficulties, the dangers, and the progress. 
Community effort and enthusiasm should 
be enlisted in such projects. 


III. There is need for watchfulness against 
an odd nationalism, or fear, beginning to 
seep through, often unconsciously on the 
part of those most concerned. America is 


great and proud; she must also be in no 
area, certainly not that of education, 
other than world-minded. 


IV. Relations between AAUW groups 
and schools have been strengthened, in 
many communities vastly so, by the 
Survey contacts. Foundations have been 
laid for interrelationships that are in- 
creasingly productive. The Closed against 
the Open Door policy in the schools has 
lessened markedly. It is important to all 
that the associations built shall grow and 
flourish, for the ultimate value of the Sur- 
vey is in the contacts and good practices 
that continue. 


Postscript 


A little girl wrote: We planted a tree like 
they did in the United Nations poster and 
put all the little flags on it, and we are going 
to take turns taking care of it so the frost 
won't get it this winter. 





The homemaker and the ASA 


BY CAROL WILLIS MOFFETT 


Ir HAS long been obvious to educated 
women that purchasing agents for the 
home and family need tools suitable for 
their job as much as industrial purchas- 
ing agents need them. Since 1932, when 
the American Association of ,University 
Women first issued its study outline, 
Scientific Consumer Purchasing, many 
members have maintained an interest in 
standards for consumer goods. Even be- 
fore that time representatives of the 
AAUW were serving on committees of the 
American Standards Association. 

Probably the letters ASA mean nothing 
to the majority of AAUW members. This 
is not surprising. The national industrial 
standards developed through ASA are in- 
dispensable to mass production and dis- 
tribution, and they made a vital contribu- 
tion to our stunning war production rec- 
ord, but this is not generally known. Now 
that American Standards (the name given 
ASA standards) for five types of sheets 
and pillow cases have been adopted, every 
woman who buys these goods will have a 
personal interest in understanding the 
significance of these standards and how 
to use them. 

Basically, standards for consumer goods 
are definitions. Except for certain food 
standards, they do not usually define dif- 


Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett, AAUW member who 
lives in Paeonian Springs, Virginia, is member- 
at-large of the Board of Directors of the American 
Standards Association, representing consumer 
interests in a group numbering twenty business- 
men. Dr. Faith M. Williams, AAUW’s repre- 
sentative, is vice chairman of the important Con- 
sumer Goods Committee of the ASA. Dr. Wil- 
hams is chief of the Office of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ferent grades of quality. More often they 
define a single satisfactory quality, or a 
minimum quality. The sheet standards, 
for example, are specifications for mini- 
mum quality. Those in a position to know 
state that one fourth of the sheets and 
pillow cases on the market now cannot 
meet these American Standards. 

Consumer standards, these definitions 
for consumer goods, help us in making the 
most intelligent use of our incemes. Stand- 
ards for weights and measures, which state 
how much we are getting at a given price, 
we take for granted. Those for size and fit 
are indispensable to mass _ production. 
Electric bulbs fit any socket; automobile 
tire and rim sizes are coordinated. Safety 
standards protect lives in industry, the 
use of electricity and gas in homes, the 
flow of traffic on streets and highways. 
Standards defining performance in use, 
such as those for coal and gas ranges, are 
commonplace tools of industrial purchas- 
ing agents. Standards of this kind need to 
be developed on a large scale for consumer 
goods. Some progress has been made in 
developing more accurate and realistic 
standards for the size and fit of clothing. 
The continued development of consumer 
standards will pay dividends by saving un- 
told hours of shopping, of returning and 
adjustments, of wasted money, and gen- 
eral wear and tear of the spirit. 

World War I taught industry and gov- 
ernment that mass production requires a 
national clearinghouse for standards. Vast 
sums were wasted because parts were 
not interchangeable, quality control was 
not reliable, and the standards of the five 
major engineering societies varied. In 
1918, these five societies and three federal 
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departments organized what is now known 
as ASA. 

Today ASA is a voluntary federation of 
about seventy national associations. Its 
Standards Council, composed of three 
representatives of each member-body and 
their alternates, has jurisdiction over all 
the rules and work of the committees 
through which national standards are de- 
veloped and approved. These rules require 
that standards represent a substantial 
agreement, openly and democratically ar- 
rived at. About a thousand American 
Standards have come into national use 
through the voluntary cooperation of 
producers, distributors, consumers, and 
public interest representatives in com- 
mittees of ASA; and each standard repre- 
sents majority approval in the appropriate 
committee. 

In 1935, ASA embarked on an official 
program for the development of consumer 
goods standards. Unfortunately, this pro- 
gram suffered during the war. To be sure, 
some emergency work was done, such as 
the standards for women’s occupational 
clothing. However, despite the interrup- 
tion of war, items as varied as filling ma- 
terials for bedding and upholstery, gas 
appliances, ladders, photographic sup- 
plies, and boys’ garment sizes are included 
among American Standards. 

Conflicts often arise between the in- 
terest-groups participating in a given 
standards committee. When these con- 
flicts result from disagreement about the 
facts, research can find the answers. 
When they are based on emotion, they 
can become difficult hurdles indeed. The 
new sheet and pillow case standards might 
have been adopted fifteen years ago had 
not the majority of manufacturers become 
fearful about their effect on competition, 
and refused to vote for them when it came 
to a show of hands. After several leading 


manufacturers began to label their sheets 
with specifications, and this proved to be 
good business, fear subsided. Last sum. 
mer a majority voted to approve mini- 
mum standards. 

How can the consumer help in the de. 
velopment of these standards which are 
designed for his convenience and profit? 
If standards remain merely copies of spec- 
ifications filed in some office cabinet, they 
will do consumers no good at all. If they 
are used, they doubtless will be improved 
when they come up for reconsideration in 
three years, as all American Standards do 
in order that they may be kept up to date. 
If AAUW members would call these stand- 
ards to the attention of their local retailers 
and request that they be specified on the 
retailers’ purchase orders to manufac- 
turers, the ASA standards would come 
into wider use, and work on new con- 
sumer standards would be encouraged. 

Other important problems are before 
ASA. Last summer, the member bodies 
voted to incorporate ASA in New York 
State, and also to seek a federal charter 
for ASA from Congress so that Federal 
Government personnel might continue to 
participate. Experience shows that large 
sums of public money are saved by the co- 
operation of federal agencies with industry 
through ASA in standards work. It is 
clearly in the public interest to keep 
federal and industrial specifications co- 
ordinated and to have the nation’s largest 
purchaser represented in voluntary con- 
sumer and industrial standards work. 

Standards work needs intelligent under- 
standing and support if ASA is to perform 
adequately the voluntary, democratic 
functions it can perform in our complex 
economy. It is important, therefore, for 
the consumer to watch for new standards, 
observe them in shopping, and call them 
to the attention of those with whom 
she deals. 





The National Convention 


Seattle, June 19-23, 1949 


THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The convention program is still in a happy state of growing better — and more 
definite — each day. Its present status is outlined below. 


Sunday, June 19 


Registration + Registration will open at 
8:00 a.m. at the Olympic Hotel. 


Rooms * Hotel rooms will probably not 
be available until late in the day, be- 
cause of another convention, but our 
Seattle hostesses have - arranged for 
courtesy rooms at the Olympic and 
New Washington Hotels, where AAUW 
delegates may leave their luggage, 
freshen up, and relax. Hostesses will be 
ready with information about the 
churches, sight-seeing, etc. 


Concert + In the afternoon, a concert is 
planned for delegates at the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre, next door to the Olympic 
Hotel. 


Tours « Also on Sunday afternoon, dele- 
gates may go by special busses for a 
tour of residential sections of Seattle, 
through the Arboretum, across the fa- 
mous mile-long floating bridge, to visit 
some of the beautiful gardens of the 
Lake Washington area and be wel- 
comed by AAUW members there. 


Evening session « The convention will 
open formally at 8:30, with a speaker 
ou the theme: “Crossing New Fron- 
tiers.” Details are yet to be confirmed, 
but a notable keynote address is prom- 
ised. After the session there will be an 
informal reception for the delegates, 
given by our hostesses of the Seattle 
Branch. 


Monday, June 20 


Breakfasts + Each AAUW region will 
have a breakfast, with the Regional 
Vice-President presiding, for discussion 
of convention business and other mat- 
ters of importance to the region. 


Morning session + There will be reports 
on Credentials, Program, and Rules, 
and a roll call of the national Board and 
the state presidents, followed by the 
President’s address, developing the con- 
vention theme: “Crossing New Fron- 
tiers in AAUW.” 

Afternoon session + Reports on Nomina- 
tions, Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities, and the 
Treasurer’s report will be presented, 
with recommendations for action. Other 
committee reports will be received, but 
not read. 

Evening session + The long-awaited find- 
ings from the AAUW college-experience 
questionnaires will be reported by Dr. 
Margaret Mead, with Dr. Constance 
Warren leading the discussion. A panel 
representing varied viewpoints -—— of 
educators, other professional women, 
and homemakers — will discuss the 
findings and their implications for 
higher education for women. 


Tuesday, June 21 


Breakfasts « Group breakfasts are sched- 
uled, on Radio Listening and Recent 
Graduates. 
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Morning session + In presenting “‘The 
Association Program,” the chairmen of 
the subject matter committees will dis- 
cuss problems — and achievements — 
in the AAUW program, and will sketch 
important developments to be con- 
sidered for the next biennium. 


of the British Broadcasting Company; 
awarded a C.B.E. (Commander of the 
British Empire) in the New Year’s 
Honours List for her work in the Min- 
istry of Information. Mrs. Hamilton has 
often visited this country, and is Direc- 
tor of the American Information Serv- 


. — ice of the British Foreign Office. 
Afternoon session + Special Interest & 


Groups will meet on Education, Inter- 
national Relations, Social Studies, Arts, 
Status of Women, Legislation, Stand- 


Wednesday, June 22 
Breakfasts + Group breakfasts are sched- 


ards and Recognition, and Fellowships. 
In all of these group meetings there will 
be general discussion and a joint effort 
to work out constructive and specific 
plans. 

Following the Special Interest Groups, 
delegates will have a choice of tours 
planned to introduce thetn to some of 
the rich art resources of the Seattle area: 
the Seattle Art Museum, which will 
show an exhibition of art of the North- 
west; the Henry Art Gallery on the 
University of Washington campus, also 
showing work of artists of the North- 
west; the Penthouse Theatre, where a 
demonstration will be given of the 
“arena” type of play production; the 
University of Washington Museum, 
where delegates will have a conducted 
tour of the university’s unique collec- 
tion of Indian art; a demonstration (at 
the Metropolitan Theatre) of the use of 
creative dramatics for children as an 
educational and therapetuic technique, 
—an original and effective approach 
developed at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Dinner and evening session « The tours 
will bring delegates to the University of 
Washington campus for the Interna- 
tional Relations Dinner at the univer- 
sity’s Pavillion. This will be an informal 
buffet dinner, with a background of folk 
music and dancing. The evening’s 
speaker will be Mary Agnes Hamilton 
of England, former member of Parlia- 
ment and member of the British delega- 
tion to the League of Nations; scholar, 
novelist, and for four years a Governor 
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Morning 


Afternoon session + Business 


uled on Standards and Recognition, 
and on Branch Administration, Pro- 
gram Planning, and Finance. 


Morning session + The morning session 


will be given over to a discussion of 
AAUW Standards and Policy. Dr. Ada 
Comstock Notestein, AAUW President, 
1921-23, and former president of Rad- 
cliffe College, will speak on “‘ What Does 
AAUW Stand For?” Dr. Gillie Larew, 
Regional Vice-President, South Atlantic 
Region, will report the Board’s action 
on the membership problem. General 
discussion will follow. 


Afternoon session + This will be a busi: 


ness session, taking up nominations and 
the proposed revisions of the By-Laws. 
Elections will be by ballot, following the 
meeting. 


Thursday, June 23 


Breakfast + There will be a_ breakfast 


meeting on the Status of Women, honor- 
ing West Coast women distinguished in 
public life. 


session * Business meeting, 
continued, to act on reports on the 
Headquarters Building, Legislative Pro 
gram, Resolutions, and Place of Next 
Convention. 


meeting, 
continued. 


Evening session + The Fellowship Meet 


ing will begin with a brief review of re 
cent accomplishment in the fellowship 
program, followed by an address 
scholarship in our American culture, by 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Dr. Louis B. Wright. Through his own 
teaching and research in English litera- 
ture, as research professor at Hunting- 
ton Library, and as a member of the 
advisory board of the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, Dr. Wright has known the 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Room reservations 


To be sure of accommodations, convention 
delegates should send their requests for 
rooms immediately to A. J. Barash, 708 
Joshua Green Building, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. (See Winter JourRNAL, p. 115, for de- 
tails on rates, hotels, etc.) 

Since the Olympic Hotel, which is con- 
vention headquarters, cannot accommo- 
date all the delegates, room reservations 
will be made at desirable first-class hotels 
in its vicinity. 


Registration by mail 


Convention delegates need not dread the 
thought of standing in hour-long registra- 
tion lines in June zf they take advantage of 
the convenient registration-by-mail plan. 
To avoid the registration-desk lineup in 
the Olympic Hotel lobby, you need only 
follow these simple steps: 


(1) Have your branch president send your 
name to national Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., with a request for a credential card des- 
ignating you as a delegate or alternate. 


(2) When you receive your credential card 
and advance registration blanks, which will be 
mailed to the branch president, retain the 
credential card, and mail the registration 
blanks (filled in and accompanied by a check) 
to the Seattle chairman, Miss Dorothea Jack- 
son, 1515 East Madison, Seattle 22, Washing- 
ton. 


(3) Retain the acknowledgment which will 
be sent you. When you reach Seattle, present 
this and your credential card at the AAUW 
registration desk at the Olympic Hotel, where 
your envelope with all tickets and papers will 
be awaiting you. 


Advance registration will close June 13. 


work and aspirations of many scholars; 
now as director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library he is giving research an exciting 
and vital role in that institution. The 
evening will close with presentation of 
the AAUW Achievement Award. 


Late registration 


If an application for credentials reaches 
Headquarters too late to permit mail- 
ing the credential card and registration 
blanks, credentials will be held at the Na- 
tional Information Desk at convention 
headquarters, Olympic Hotel. No cre- 
dentials can be issued without presentation of 
the membership card as identification and 
evidence of membership. 

If the application for credentials has not 
been sent to Headquarters, a member who 
wishes to register as a delegate or alternate 
must present a letter of appointment from 
the branch president, as well as her na- 
tional membership card, in order to secure 
credentials. 


Special trains and tours 


In the January JouRNAL we described 
various routes to and from Seattle, with 
enticing possibilities of side trips and vaca- 
tion adventure on the way. 

A number of regions and states are hop- 
ing to arrange special cars or trains for 
convention delegates. If you are inter- 
ested, write your state president or Re- 
gional Vice-President (see list of officers 
on page 130 of this JourNAL). As dele- 
gates travel across the country together, 
there is time for a real exchange of views. 
And, incidentally, these AAUW get- 
togethers of delegates from different places 
are lots of fun. 

A cross-country “Convention Special” 
has been announced by the U. S. Travel 
Agency. (See advertisement, back cover.) 
This trip offers a stimulating combination 
of AAUW companionship and _ scenic 
beauty. On the way west there will be 
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stop-overs at the Grand Canyon, in Los 
Angeles (for a look at Hollywood), and 
at Portland. The return trip will begin 
with a cruise across Puget Sound to Vic- 
toria — and the steamship will leave con- 
veniently just after the last convention 
session, so that those who take this 
“‘special” will not need hotel rooms for 
the night of June 23, but may sleep in 
bedrooms on the boat. The return route, 
by way of Lake Louise and Banff, prom- 
ises to be “scenic” at its most superla- 
tive, and should refresh the weariest dele- 
gate. 


What to bring 


A good share of this JouRNAL is given 
over to what the well prepared delegate 
will bring to Seattle—in the way of 
membership opinion on by-laws, legisla- 
tion, nominations, and other weighty 
matters. 

Turning to the personal and practical, 
our Seattle hostesses advise clothes for 
cool weather. And don’t ignore the pos- 
sibility (we won’t say probability, though 
some may think it) of rain. But if it is 
wise to make room for rubbers and um- 
brella in your packing, your luggage can 
be lightened in another respect. There 
will be no formal dinners or other conven- 
tion occasions calling for long dresses. 

If you are planning to cross the border 
into Canada, be sure to bring evidence 
of your United States citizenship. A birth 
certificate is best, but other evidence is 
accepted, —- an expired passport, a state- 


ment from your registrar of voters show- 
ing that you voted in the last election, or a 
wartime ration book if it shows your na- 
tionality. 


Any volunteers? 


Discussions at the special interest sessions 
are sure to bring out much that would be 
of interest to stay-at-homes, as well as to 
delegates who are faced with the problem 
of being in five or six places at once. If 
any members who have stenographic skill 
would volunteer to take notes at these 
sessions on Tuesday afternoon, the give- 
and-take of these discussions could be 
shared by all who are interested. If you 
can help out, won’t you drop a line to the 
Associate at Headquarters who represents 
the field of your interest. 


Convention business — 
every member’s business 


The following pages bring to all members 
the major items of business that will be 
voted on at the convention, — nomina- 
tions, revision of the By-Laws, and Legis- 
lative Program. This advance publication 
gives every branch a chance to discuss the 
important decisions to be made at Seattle, 
and send delegates informed as to the 
wishes of the branch. In AAUW it has 
been the practice to have delegates in- 
formed rather than instructed, in order 
that they may weigh the arguments put 
forward in debate on the floor, and cast a 
vote based on full consideration of pros 
and cons. 
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Nominations for 1949-51 


The Committee on Nominations was con- 
onted with a difficult task both because 
f the necessity of choosing among the 
xcellent candidates whose names were 
presented for selection and because of the 
necessity for evolving new procedures in 
weordance with the action of the Dallas 
Convention. 

In consideration of candidates and selec- 
tion of nominees, serious thought was 
given to geographic representation, within 
regions and for the country as a whole, 
und to balance of professional and non- 
professional members of the national 
Board. The nominees were selected be- 


cause of their individual abilities, their 
experience and knowledge of branch and 
state work, and their deep concern for the 
welfare of the whole Association. 

The Committee on Nominations for 
1949 submits the names below as nominees 
for office in the American Association of 
University Women, for 1949-51. 


Mrs. Freperic Giustrap, Chairman 
Mrs. Fraser BANKS 
Mars. Hat P. Bybee 
Miss Winona MonTGOMERY 
Dr. Maracaret Morriss 


NOMINEES 


President 
Dr. ALTHEA Kratz Horre. 
(Mrs. A. S. Jr.) 


First Vice-President 
Louise F. Troxe i (Mrs. M. G.) 


Second Vice-President 
JupGE Dorotuy KENYON 


Treasurer 


Dorotny B. A. Roop (Mrs. John) 


Regional V ice-Presidents 


North Atlantic 
Witrrepa Heap Lyte (Mrs. W. C.) 


South Atlantic 
MELANIE R. RossporovuGu (Mrs. W. B.) 


Data on 


Dr. ALrueEA Kratz Horrtet (Mrs. A. S. Jr.) 
Dean of women (1936-) and member of 
Sociology Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania; honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Law and Doctor of Letters. Presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Branch, AAUW, 1944-46. 
Represented AAUW in 1946 in conferring with 
Federations of University Women in England, 


Northeast Central 
Lityan M. Atspaucn (Mrs. R. B.) 


Southeast Central 
Dr. Saran L. C. Ciappe 


Northwest Central 


Hrten B. Woop (Mrs. Leon F.) 


Southwest Central 
Dr. Buancue I. Dow 


Rocky Mountain 
Evinor Hensiey BLuemMet (Mrs. C. 5.) 


North Pacific 
Ina H. Jonnston (Mrs. Eric A.) 


South Pacific 
Viroinia H. Lanpuier (Mrs. E. C.) 


Nominees 


France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia regarding international grants. Dele- 
gate to IFUW Conference, Toronto, Canada, 
August 1947. Awarded 1947 Gimbel Phila- 
delphia Award, being cited “for high scholastic 
attainment; for invaluable research into youth 
problems, but especially for her outstanding 
work among the women students of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.’’ National President 


of AAUW, 1947-49. 
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Louise Fieminc TroxeE.t (Mrs. Mark G.) 

Dean of women since 1931, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. B.S., Kansas 
State College; A.B., University of Kansas; 
graduate work in English and personnel, 
Columbia University. Teacher, high school 
and college, in Kansas; tutor, National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, Washington, D.C. Branch, AAUW; 
chairman, Education Committee, Wisconsin 
State Division, 1943-49; delegate to IFUW 
Conference, Toronto, Canada, 1947. Member 
of President’s Administrative Committee and 
President’s Council, University of Wisconsin. 
Instrumental] in establishing psychiatric serv- 
ices for students, occupational counseling and 
placement service for women, and women’s 
cooperative houses. 


JupGcE Dorotny Kenyon, 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

A.B., Smith College, D.J. New York Uni- 
versity Law School. Law practice in New York, 
1919 to date. Judge, Municipal Court of New 
York City, 1939-40. Delegate on the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women of the United 
Nations. Past member, national Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, AAUW. 
2nd Vice-President, AAUW, 1947-49. 


Dorotuy B. A. Roop (Mrs. John) 2400 
Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

A.B., Wellesley College. Chairman, national 
AAUW Fellowship Endowment Committee, 
1929-1941. National Treasurer, AAUW, 1945- 
47, 1947-49. 


Witrrepa Hrarp Lyte (Mrs. W. Clayton) 
200 Glenside Road, Wilmington 281, Del. 
A.B., University of Colorado. President, 
Carthage, Missouri Branch, AAUW; Presi- 
dent, Wilmington, Delaware Branch, AAUW. 
Member, Delaware State Legislature, 1947-49. 
Member Prisoners Aid Board of Delaware. 


MeE.aniE R. Rossorovucu (Mrs. William B.) 
2001 S.W. Third Ave., Miami 36, Fla. 

A.B., Hunter College; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor of German, University of 
Miami, Florida. President, Miami Branch, 
AAUW, 1933-34. President Florida State 
Division 1940-42, 1942-44. Member, national 
Committee on Status of Women, AAUW 1946 
to date. 


Lityan M. Auspaues (Mrs. Ralph B.) 3844 
Victory Parkway, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 
Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., Ohio 
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State University. President, Cincinnati Branch, 
AAUW, 1944-46; Vice-President, Ohio State 
Division, 1946-47; President, Ohio State Divi. 
sion, 1947-49. Member, national Resolutions 
Committee, AAUW, 1949. Selected outstand- 
ing alumna of Ohio State University, 1947, 


Dr. Saran L. C. Crapp, 200 Percy St, 
Natchitoches, La. 

A.B., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Professor of English, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana. Vice-President 
and President, Natchitoches Branch, AAUW. 
President, Louisiana State Division, 1937-39, 
Member, national Resolutions Committee, 


AAUW, 1939. 


HeEtEN B. Woop (Mrs. Leon F.) 4205 Green- 
wood Drive, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A.B., University of Oklahoma; graduate 
work in literature and speech, University of 
Chicago and Columbia College of Expression. 
President, Des Moines, Iowa Branch, AAUW; 
Secretary, Iowa State Division, and President, 
1936-38; Northwest Central Regional Vice- 
President, 1947-49. 


Dr. Buancue H. Dow, Maryville, Mo. 
A.B., Smith College, M.A. and Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia University. Professor of French, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College. Presi- 
dent, Missouri State Division, 1937-39. Mem- 
ber, national Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, AAUW, 1940-46. 


Exrmvor Henstey Biuemet (Mrs. Charles 
Sidney) 4501 S. Franklin St., Englewood, 
Colo. 

A.B., Colorado College. President, Denver 
Branch, AAUW, 1936-38; President, Colorado 
State Division, 1940-42. Convention Manager, 
national AAUW Convention, 1939. Rocky 
Mountain Regional Vice-President, 1947-49. 


Ina H. Jonnston (Mrs. Eric A.) 615 East 
16th St., Spokane, Wash., or 2615 3lst 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
A.B., Smith College. President, Spokane 
Branch, AAUW, 1933-35. North Pacific Re 
gional Vice-President, 1945-47, 1947-49. 


Viremnta H. Lanpnrer (Mrs. Edward C.) 
517 Crescent Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

B.S., Sophie Newcomb College, New Or 
leans; M.A., University of California. Pres: 
dent, Monterey County Branch, AAUW. 
1934-35. President, California State Division, 
1940-42. South Pacific Regional Vice-Pres:- 
dent, 1945-47, 1947-49. 
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Report of the Committee on... 


THE REVISION OF ALL BY-LAWS 


To the Members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women: 


The Committee on Revision of the 
By-Laws is a special committee which 
was authorized by the Cincinnati conven- 
tion in 1941. 

From 1941 until the present, the com- 
mittee has had three chairmen: the late 
Mrs. Adam LeRoy Jones of New Jersey 
(1941-44); Dr. Bessie Randolph, presi- 
dent of Hollins College, Virginia (1944- 
47);and Mrs. Austin P. Evans, president 
of the New York State Division (1947 
to the present time). Although the mem- 
bership of the committee has changed 
under each chairman, two members have 
served on the committee continuously 
since 1944. Each group has passed on to 
the succeeding group a report of its 
work. Many matters which are covered 
by the draft of the revision of the By- 
Laws, as now submitted, have been 
studied since 1941, or since 1944. During 
the seven-year period many recommen- 
dations have been received by the com- 
mittee, and all have been given thorough 
consideration. 

Because of the war, there was no 
regular convention of the Association 
after the 1941 meeting, until the Dallas 
convention in 1947. The committee then 
believed that many matters of Associa- 
tion business had priority over the re- 
vision of the By-Laws, and therefore 
recommended only certain necessary 
amendments. The present draft of a 
revision of the By-Laws is, therefore, 
the result of many years of work, and 
the Seattle convention is the first to 
which your committee could report. 

The Committee on Revision of By- 
Laws is a special committee of the Asso- 
tiation, responsible directly and only to 


the convention and to the members of 
the Association. Its task has been to 
draft a set of by-laws which it believes 
reflects your understanding of the Associ- 
ation as it is today after a development 
of sixty-seven years. The committee's 
responsibility has been to draft for your 
consideration an effective instrument for 
the government of the Association, based 
upon the existing By-Laws, with such 
amendments and rearrangements of con- 
tents as will make the By-Laws clear 
and free from ambiguity, and will pro- 
vide procedures for representative and 
democratic organization of the Associa- 
tion. 

Your committee is not a policy-making 
committee. It is a drafting committee. 
The committee has recognized a duty to 
refer to you for your decision the impor- 
tant matters about which there are dif- 
ferences of opinion among the member- 
ship which would constitute amend- 
ments. These are matters which you, the 
members of the Association, rather than 
the committee, should decide to adopt or 
reject. 

Your committee has studied the past 
By-Laws of the Association, the by-laws 
of comparable national organizations, 
and the model by-laws recommended by 
General H. M. Robert. Also, it has been 
guided by General H. M. Robert’s Par- 
liamentary Law and his discussion of the 
various aspects of the rules and proce- 
dures for the modern government of or- 
ganizations. 

Convention delegates will wish to 
know the procedure to be followed when 
the committee’s draft comes before the 
convention in Seattle. When a complete 
revision of by-laws is presented to a con- 
vention, the old by-laws are not before 
the convention and are not open to 
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amendment. The draft of the proposed 
revision is read (but not adopted), para- 
graph by paragraph, and each paragraph 
can be amended from the floor. After all 
paragraphs have been read and discussed, 
the entire draft, if and as amended from 
the floor, is then voted upon as a substi- 
tute for the present by-laws. (See Rob- 
ert’s Parliamentary Law, pages 371 and 
560.) 

As part of its report, your committee is 
adding in the following pages some com- 
ments and explanations which may be 


Members of the Committee: 


Barpara D. Evans (Mrs. Austin P.), 445 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., Peekskill, 
New York, Branch; president of the New York 
State Division; chairman of elections, Dallas 
Convention, 1947; homemaker. 


Marion J. Harron, Washington, D. C., 
Branch. Member of committee since 1944; 
graduate of University of California, A.B. and 
Juris Doctor; admitted to California bar, 
1926; Judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States since 1936; former member of the fac- 
ulty of the Institute for the Study of Law at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Lucite Harrsucy (Mrs. Paul), president of 
the LaGrange, Illinois, Branch. Part-time 
teacher; homemaker. 


helpful to you in considering the pro- 
posed By-Law revisions. 

Your Committee on Revision of the 
By-Laws respectfully submits to you a 
unanimous report. 


BarRBARA D. Evans 
Chairman 
Marion J. HARRON 
Lucite Hartsucs# 
ELEANOR H. Litrie 

Auice LLoyp 
LuciLLE GAu Rose 


Eveanor H. Lirrte, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Branch. President of Guilford-Madison 
College Club; former member of national 
Committee on Legislative Program, and of 
Connecticut State legislature; Relief Ad- 
ministrator for the State of Connecticut; 
member of By-Laws Committee since 1944. 


Autce Luoyp, Dean of Women, University of 
Michigan; resigned from By-Laws Committee 
because of ill health. 


Lucite Gau Rose (Mrs. C. O.), Columbus, 
Ohio, Branch. General manager of the 1941 
national AAUW convention; past treasurer 
and past president, Ohio State Division 
and Cincinnati Branch; now associate director 
of Student Financial Aids Office, Ohio State 
University. 


Comments and Explanation 


Article I. Name and Office 
New. A customary article in by-laws. 


Article II. Purpose and Policy 
Section 1. Name 


New. Restates the purposes set forth in 
the Charter of the Association (Section 1). 


Section 2. Principal Office 

New. This section is drafted to permit 
development of new policies and pro- 
grams. It sets forth certain major policies 
adopted during the Association’s history 
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and now in existence, but does not set 
forth all of the policies; nor does it con- 
stitute a limitation upon or exclusion of 
any policy. It is drafted with the inten- 
tion of presenting a true picture of what 
the Association is in fact and practice. 


Article III. Membership and Dues 


In most by-laws, Membership, Dues, 
and Resignations are covered in the 
same article. The committee considered 
it necessary to rewrite entirely the article 
on Membership to clarify the provisions 
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EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED BY-LAW REVISIONS 


in the present By-Laws and to eliminate 
any ambiguity. 

Two sections in the present By-Laws 
have been omitted, as follows: 
Affiliated Group Members 

(See present By-Laws, Article I, Sec- 
tion c, 4.) The Association has now very 
few “group members,” i.e., alumnae as- 
sociation members. Your committee, 
after inquiring into the worth of this 
class of membership, concluded that it 
should not be continued. The national 
Board of Directors approved this change. 
Present Affiliated Group members would 
not be continued after the adoption of 
the new By-Laws, nor further groups 
accepted. The committee believes that 
individual members of these alumnae 
groups will become members of the Asso- 
ciation if they are not now members. 
Analysis of the present composition of 
the membership of the Association shows 
it to be 99 percent individual and corpo- 
rate members. 


The National Club 


Article I, Section 3, of the present By- 
Laws is no longer necessary, and has been 
omitted. 


Turning now to each section of Article 
III of the revision: 


Section 1. Composition 

The present By-Laws provide that 
members shall be either national or asso- 
ciate. The meaning of this statement at 
first is not clear. Previous By-Laws were 
examined as far back as 1921. It has al- 
ways been provided that national mem- 
bers could be either individuals, corpora- 
tions, or groups; and that associate mem- 
bers could, at the option of the branch, 
be members of branches only, and not of 
the Association. In 1941 the provision on 
associate members was reworded, but 
the meaning of the section (Article I, 
Section 2) was the same as in previous 
By-Laws. Your committee has stated, for 
clarification, that the membership of the 
Association consists of individual and 
corporate members. These are the only 
Classes of full membership. 


Also, since the Association is a national 
society of individuals which functions 
through branches and regional and state 
divisions, and not a federation of local 
organizations, your committee concluded 
that the term ‘‘member”’ of the Associa- 
tion was sufficient. Since most of the 
members come into the Association 
through branches and work in the Asso- 
ciation with others in a branch, your 
committee concluded that a better term 
for those who join the Association di- 
rectly, and not through a branch, would 
be ‘‘member-at-large,”” — a term more 
widely used than ‘“‘general member.” 
Section 2. Members 
a. — This item restates provisions of the 
present By-Laws. Admission to mem- 
bership in the Association has always 
actually been effected at the national 
Headquarters in Washington under pro- 
cedures with which you are familiar. The 
membership card is issued from the 
offices of the Association in Washington, 
whether it is sent to a branch treasurer 
or directly to the individual or corpora- 
tion. It is also customary procedure in 
practically all organizations that official 
admission to membership is by certain 
designated officers or the directors of the 
organization. For clarity, it is provided 
that admission to membership shall be 
by the national Board of Directors. The 
Board may, and probably will, delegate 
to members of the staff at the national 
Headquarters the authority to check all 
applications and enroll qualified appli- 
cants promptly as members, just as at 
present. 

There have recently been differences 
of opinion as to the sole requirements of 
admission to membership in the Associa- 
tion. The word ‘eligible’ as used in 
Article I, Section 1, of the present By- 
Laws has received different interpreta- 
tions among members of the Association. 
The question was studied over a period of 
two years by the national Board; and in 
1947 the Board appointed a special 
committee on clarification of the mem- 
bership provisions of the By-Laws, which 
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studied the early records of the Asso- 
ciation. The report of that committee 
was published in the Winter JouRNAL, 
January 1948, page 103. The interpreta- 
tion of that committee is the official 
interpretation of the Association of the 
sole requirement for admission to mem- 
bership in the Association. Your Com- 
mittee on Revision of By-Laws believes 
that this official interpretation should be 
incorporated in the article on member- 
ship. The question of the sole require- 
ments of eligibility and admissibility to 
membership is one for discussion by the 
convention, and Section 2, a, presents the 
matter for your consideration. 


b. — This item merely provides the 
terms which designate the various classes 
of members, and defines their chief 
privileges. 

Section 3. Associate Members 


Associate members are at present only 
members of the branches and not mem- 
bers of the Association. They are ad- 
mitted at the option of the branch. Your 
committee recognized that to permit a 
special class of membership which is re- 
stricted to membership in a branch but 
excludes membership in the national 
Association is inconsistent with the mem- 
bership policy of the Association. There 
is a difference of opinion among members 
on this matter, but many believe that the 
basis of membership in the Association, 
namely, the holding of an approved de- 
gree from an institution which is ap- 
proved by the Association, is greatly 
weakened by continuing a class of mem- 
bership in branches only. 

Members should consider whether this 
type of membership is any longer neces- 
sary as a means of contributing to the 
growth of an already large organization 
with over 1,000 branches. One of the 
chief purposes of the Association has 
been the maintenance of high standards 
of education; and its policy of granting or 
withholding approval of degrees and of 
institutions, and of basing membership 
on the holding of an approved degree 
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from an approved institution, has been a 
powerful force in the raising of standards 
of education in the United States. Asso- 
ciate membership does not seem to be 
consistent with, or to contribute to, this 
purpose. In the latest AAUW booklet on 
Procedures for Approval of Colleges and 
Universities, the associate membership 
list of institutions was dropped. Many 
branches do not now permit associate 
membership. The number of such mem- 
bers is not known since they do not pay 
national dues and their names are not 
reported by the branch treasurer. How- 
ever, it is estimated that there are now at 
least 7,000 associate members in the 
branches. If associate membership is to 
be discontinued, some fair system should 
be devised whereby the present associate 
members in branches could be blanketed 
into membership in the national Asso- 
ciation. 

Your committee has presented this 
whole problem to the convention for 
consideration, as Article III, Section 3. 
Its provisions would make possible the 
transition which would be involved in 
discontinuing the present system followed 
by some branches. In setting a final date 
for the transfer of associate members 
now in the branches to associate member- 
ship in the Association there is no inten- 
tion to make the operation difficult. It is 
expected that discretion will be used in 
cases of absence from the country and the 
like. This section provides also that a 
new class of members in the national 
Association would have limited privileges 
and would not exceed the present num- 
ber of associate members in branches; 
i.e., this class of members would not 
grow but would decrease with time. 


Section 4. Dues 
A restatement of provisions of the 
present By-Laws. 


Section 5. Resignations 

This section only restates the provi- 
sions of the present By-Laws, except that 
the payment for reinstatement shall be 
the amount of the annual dues. The 
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final date for resignations has been 
moved up to December 1 to conform to 
the final date for payment of dues. 


Section 6. Life Members 
Same as present By-Laws. 


Section 7. Determination of Admissibility 
to Membership 

A new section having the purpose of 
clarifying the authority of the national 
Board, through its Executive Committee, 
to decide upon questions of admissibility 
to membership, and to set forth a fair 
procedure for the consideration of and 
decision on such problems. 


Section 8. Saving Clause 
The same in substance as present 
By-Laws. 


Articles IV, V, and VI 


Compare with Article III of present 
By-Laws. Your committee was requested 
several years ago to consider a rearrange- 
ment of the contents of the By-Laws for 
clarity, for placing in the appropriate 
articles all of the provisions relating to 
various classes of subjects, etc. In mak- 
ing such an arrangement your committee 
concluded that it was preferable to place 
in separate articles the subjects which 
naturally constitute distinct matters of 
organization and procedure. In the pro- 
posed revision separate articles deal with 
tegions, State Divisions, and Branches 
—the three divisions through which 
the Association functions. In the provi- 
sions relating to the national organiza- 
tion (Articles [V, V, and VI of the pres- 
ent By-Laws) your committee has cov- 
ered the subject-matter in six articles 
(VII through XII of the proposed revi- 
sion), creating separate articles on the 
Executive Committee of the national 
Board, on the financial administration of 
the Association, and on the General Di- 
rector. Article VIII of the present By- 
Laws, Elections, contains provisions 
which the committee concluded should 
be made part of the article on the na- 
tional officers. 


Article IV. Regions 


Section 1. Nine Regions 

This section is substantially the same 
as the present By-Laws, but has been 
clarified to state the policy and practice 
which exists with respect to how the area 
of each region is determined. It has been 
suggested to the committee that the 
vice-presidents from the regions be 
elected by members in the regions at 
regional meetings. Your committee be- 
lieves that this procedure is impracticable 
since regions are not now administrative 
units; some regions do not hold meetings; 
and in some regions the membership in 
one state heavily outnumbers the rest of 
the region. A motion to this effect was 
thoroughly discussed and voted down at 
the 1941 convention. Your committee 
believes that the present method of elec- 
tion better emphasizes the role of the 
vice-president from the region as a na- 
tional officer responsible to the whole 
Association. 


Section 2. Vice-Presidents from Regions 

This combines items b and c of Section 
1, Article III of the present By-Laws. A 
request was made to the committee that 
the phrase ‘‘vice-president from each 
region” be adopted instead of the pres- 
ent expression, ‘‘regional vice-president.” 
Your committee concluded that this 
phrase expressed more accurately the 
functions, in general, of the vice-presi- 
dents from the regions. 


Article V. State Divisions 


This article restates provisions of the 
present By-Laws. It adds that territories 
and the District of Columbia shall be 
considered “states.’”’ Certain additions 
have been made to set forth the present 
organization and procedure of the state 
divisions. It was recommended to the 
committee that the fiscal year should 
begin on July 1 rather than June 1, as at 
present. (See new Article X — Financial 
Administration, Section 2.) Your com- 
mittee was also requested to clarify the 
existing requirement that by-laws of 
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state divisions and branches shall not 
conflict with the national By-Laws. 
After many months of study, your com- 
mittee concluded that there should be a 
standing Committee on By-Laws (see 
Article XII, Section la, of the proposed 
revisions), which should have the duty of 
clearing all proposed by-laws of state 
divisions and branches. This work would 
be done by a committee from the mem- 
bership rather than by a member of the 
staff or a vice-president from a region, as 
is now done. This standing Committee 
on By-Laws should be authorized to con- 
sider and interpret all by-laws of the 
Association, national, state, and branch, 
and to determine whether or not any con- 
flicts exist between a state or branch 
by-law and a national by-law. On the 
matter of standing committees in the 
state divisions, your committee con- 
cluded that the expression “standing 
committees paralleling the work of na- 
tional committees” was not suitable be- 
cause certain national standing com- 
mittees are not paralleled in state divi- 
sions. (See Article XII, Section la (2), 
(3), (9), and (10).) 


Section 2, e 
Nothing new in substance, except 
change in date of fiscal year. 


Article VI. Branches 


This article, in general, restates provi- 
sions of the present By-Laws, but clari- 
fies the provisions on the purposes and 
organization of an established branch, 
recognition and establishment of a new 
branch, and loss of branch status. Your 
committee finds that certain funda- 
mental statements on the policies of the 
Association over the past fifty years re- 
garding the creation, the permanent 
organization, and the functioning of 
branches are set forth in booklets or 
manuals of the Association. The commit- 
tee concludes that such established poli- 
cies and practices should be stated in the 
By-Laws. This is, in general, the reason 
for new sections 3 and 4 in Article VI on 
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Branches, which cover your committee’s 
understanding of the procedures now 
followed. The attention of your com- 
mittee was also called to practices of long 
standing in some branches, such as in- 
corporation and the leasing and purchas- 
ing of property. Your committee con- 
cluded that these matters are of such im- 
portance in the organization of the Asso- 
ciation for practical and legal reasons 
that they should be covered by a By- 
Law provision. (See Article VI of the 
proposed revision, Section 2, h.) 


Section 1. Purpose 

This new section, your committee be- 
lieves, is a correct description of a branch 
and its purposes as an aggregation of 
members of the Association. 


Section 2. Organization 

a. — This restates part of Article III, 
Section 3, b, of the present By-Laws, but 
clarifies the functions of a branch, and 
provides that branches shall! participate 
in the development of the policies and 
program of the Association and _ shall 
contribute to the growth and advance- 
ment of the Association. Your committee 
understands that the branches now do 
this. 


b. — The above comment applies here 
on clearance of all proposed by-laws of 
state divisions and branches. 


c. — Substantially the same as the pres- 
ent By-Laws. The term ‘‘voting mem- 
bers” is used to signify full members of 
the Association as distinguished from 
associate members, as has always been 
provided. 


d. — This item states what is now the 
practice in branches. The work of cer- 
tain committees is listed here (as in the 
section on State Divisions) since not all 
national committees have parallel com- 
mittees in the branches. The words, 
“or persons concerned with,” are used 
to cover small branches which appoint 
individuals rather than committees to 
concern themselves with these subjects. 
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— The date of reports is changed 
fom May 15 to June 1 because of the 
change to July 1 of the beginning of the 
jscal year. The general director is sub- 
stituted for ‘national headquarters’ in 
the filing of the annual report. 











e and f.— These items set forth the 
duties of the branch president and treas- 
wer, substantially as provided in the 
present By-Laws. The last sentence of 
item f has been added to clarify the long- 
established policy and procedure of the 
Association. 











y. — Same as present By-Laws. 


h. — New. Some branches consider it 
necessary to incorporate the branch. It 
has been customary, in such instances, 
ior the branch to advise the general 
director or the national Board. However, 
the legal counsel for the Association has 
called attention to several legal questions, 
—the necessary form to be followed and 
ther matters which are involved be- 
cause the Association is itself a corpora- 
tion. For example, a branch, by incorpo- 
ration, may adopt a charter under the 
laws of a state which conflict with or are 
incompatible with the Charter of the 
Association, which is a Massachusetts 
corporation, with the result that the 
branch may, as a matter of law, cut itself 
if from the Association. Your committee 
concluded that the By-Laws should 
authorize the establishment of a pro- 
edure to be followed by a branch if it 
desires to incorporate, or to lease, pur- 
thase, or sell real property. 















Section 3. Recognition 

4.— This item covers provisions in the 
present By-Laws, and the procedures 
tow followed are stated. In many states 
the president of the state division advises 
those who desire to form a branch. Your 
committee concluded that such practice 
thould be followed uniformly. 








.— Many suggestions came to your 
‘ommittee that provision be made for 
lrmal recognition of a branch. Your 
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committee concluded that this matter is 
important and should be covered by a 
by-law. Recognition of a branch requires 
approval by the national Board, and it is 
contemplated that the national Board 
will work out a system of proper delega- 
tion of authority which will enable 
prompt recognition of a branch in the 
intervals between meetings of the Board. 


Section 4. Loss of Recognition 

a. — It is now provided in the present 
By-Laws that a branch shall be consid- 
ered non-existent if its membership falls 
below ten national members. Your com- 
mittee examined by-laws of other na- 
tional organizations and model by-laws 
and found that it is customary to provide 
a by-law covering withdrawal of recogni- 
tion of a group, or division, or local or- 
ganization if such group has come into 
existence by virtue of some kind of offi- 
cial recognition. Your committee consid- 
ered, also, other provisions in the present 
By-Laws which have been understood to 
mean that there are other conditions 
which would result in loss of branch sta- 
tus, such as continued failure to forward 
national dues to the national treasurer 
and failure to comply with a national 
by-law. Therefore, your committee con- 
cluded that the present by-law on this 
matter was incomplete and a new provi- 
sion has been included in the proposed 
revision. 

b. — New. This sets forth a fair pro- 
cedure to be followed if a question arises 
whether a branch shall be deemed to 
have forfeited its right to continue as a 
branch, and if it is determined by the 
national Board that recognition of the 
branch should be withdrawn. 


Article VII. National Officers 


Substantially the same as Articles IV 
and VIII of the present By-Laws, except 
that the duties of the treasurer are set 
forth in a new article on Financial Ad- 
ministration, Article X. It was suggested 
to the committee that there should be in- 
cluded the office of recording secretary 
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of the Association, and that the second 
vice-president should perform the duties 
of that office. This has been provided in 
Section 2, d, of this article. 


Section 1. National Officers 

Substantially the same as Article IV, 
Section 1 of the present By-Laws, but 
the word “elected” is inserted, and the 
description of the nine regions is not re- 
peated. (See Article IV where the regions 
are named.) 


Section 2. Duties of Officers 

a. — The President. In certain respects 
the present by-law on this subject was 
inadequate. Your committee has _ re- 
drafted this section to include all of the 
chief duties of the president as provided 
in the present By-Laws in various sec- 
tions, bringing all descriptions of her du- 
ties together in this one item. 


b, c, and d. — The same comment ap- 
plies to these items. 


Section 3. Nominations and Election of 
Officers 
a. — Same as present By-Laws. 


b. — Same as present By-Laws. 


c. and d. — Terms of Office and Limita- 
tion of Service. Since 1944 your com- 
mittee has had before it two recommen- 
dations: (1) to stagger the terms of the 
various elected officers so that some ex- 
perienced officers would remain in office 
while new officers were gaining experi- 
ence; and (2) to limit to eight consecu- 
tive years the service of a person in any 
or several offices. Under the present By- 
Laws one person could serve in one 
office for six consecutive years, and in 
another office for another six consecu- 
tive years, and so on. Sections c and d 
are new sections, written to carry out the 
above recommendations. The footnote 
explains the method to be followed in 
initiating a system of staggered terms of 
office. A system of staggered terms and a 
limitation upon continuous service by 
one person in several offices is generally 
accepted in national organizations. Your 
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committee considers these new sections 
highly desirable. 


e. — Same as present By-Laws, revised 
for clarity. 


Article VIII. Board of Directors 


This article is substantially the same 
as the present By-Laws. Your committe 
concluded that the article on the national 
Board needed amplification, clarifica- 
tion, and the addition of provision: 
giving certain usual authorizations to 
the Board. In item ¢ on powers anid 
duties, the powers which are now listed 
in various places in the present By- 
Laws are brought together. The env- 
meration of certain duties is not in 
tended as a limitation on the genera 
powers and duties, all of which could 
not be described in detail. In this matter 
your committee has followed the usual 
form in model by-laws. Also, in this 
article, it is necessary and consistent, in 
view of the limitation of eight years o 
continuous service in any office o 
offices (Article VII, Section 3, d), to 
provide that no person shall serve o 
the national Board in any capacity for 
more than eight consecutive years. 

There is a new item on Grievance 
Committee. It is customary for large 
organizations to have such special com- 
mittees or to authorize the Board 0 
Directors to create them when necessary 
(see Section 1, e). Your committee gave 
much thought to this matter and cor 
sulted both Robert’s Parliamentary Lav, 
and the by-laws of similar organizations 
Your committee concluded that, while 
the need for a special committee 0 
grievances would be infrequent, it woul 
be desirable for the Board to have the 
authority to set up such a committe 
should a problem arise. If there shoul 
be a question as to whether a member! 
conduct or condition of health is com 
patible with continuation of membershi) 
in the Association, such a committe 
would provide a proper and fair means @ 
reaching a decision. Since such problem: 
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are often serious, a grievance committee 
would be a protection to both the Asso- 
ciation and the member. 

Section 1, f (1), (2), and (3) are the same 
as the present By-Laws, except that it is 
provided that the retiring Board will 
meet immediately before the convention, 
and the newly elected Board after the 
convention. 


Article IX. Executive Committee 


This article covers the same subject as 
Article V, Sections 3, a, and 4 of the present 
By-Laws, and brings together various 
provisions pertaining to the Executive 
Committee which are scattered through 
the present By-Laws. Your committee 
has rewritten the by-law to cast it in the 
proper form and clarify the powers and 
duties of this committee of the Board. 
Certain provisions in Section 2 were 
recommended to your committee; for 
example, authorization to permit the 
Executive Committee to provide a uni- 
form policy on the leasing, purchase, or 
sale of real property by branches; and 
authorization to receive, consider and 
decide upon disputed applications for 
membership (Article III, Section 7 of 
proposed By-Laws). 


Section 3, a, and b 
The same as present By-Laws. 


Article X. Financial Administration 


In this new article there were brought 
together all provisions in the present By- 
Laws relating to financial administration. 
The number of Board members on the 
Finance Committee has been increased 
from two to three. 


Article XI. General Director 


The provisions relating to the general 
director have been placed in one separate 
article, and clarified. The national Board 
of Directors was consulted about the 
provisions of Section 2, Powers and 


Duties, and approves the proposed 
section. 


Article XII. Committees 


This is substantially as before, but 
has been clarified. A new standing Com- 
mittee on By-Laws is proposed in Sec- 
tion 1, a. In Section 2, Special Com- 
mittees, a special committee on revision 
of By-Laws is omitted because that 
special committee has now performed its 
duties. A special committee on griev- 
ances is authorized. It is contemplated 
that a grievance committee would be 
appointed if a problem should arise and 
would be terminated when its specific 
task was completed. 


Article XIII. National Conventions 


The provisions of this article are in 
most respects the same as the present 
article on the national conventions; cer- 
tain provisions have been added for 
clarification and to set forth necessary 
procedures. 

However, there is an important change; 
namely, the provision on voting which 
permits only one vote to each delegate 
to the convention and abolishes the 
casting of ballots for delegates who are 
not present. This amendment to the 
present By-Laws has been before your 
Committee on Revision of By-Laws 
since 1944. After due consideration, your 
committee concluded that this question 
should be submitted to the convention. 
For your consideration, the following is 
quoted from Robert’s Parliamentary 
Law, pp. 191 and 194: 


It is a general principle of parliamentary law 
that the right to vote is limited to the members 
of an organization who are actually present at 
the time the vote is taken. . . . There are, 
however, some exceptions to this rule, as vot- 
ing by mail, . . . and proxy voting, which is 
allowed in stock corporations. 


. . . proxy voting is an exception to the 
general rule that the right to vote is limited to 
the members who are actually present and vote 
in person. It is used only in stock corporations 
where the control is in the majority of the 
stock, not in the majority of the stockholders. 
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Proxy voting is not permitted in ordinary 
deliberative assemblies unless the laws of the 
state in which the society is incorporated re- 
quire it or the society by-laws provide for it. 
It is incompatible with the very idea of a deliber- 
ative assembly, and should be allowed only in 
stock corporations where it ts the stock that 1s 
voted. (Italics added.) 


In model by-laws for large organiza- 
tions it is provided that a voting delegate 
to a meeting or convention shall have 
but one vote, although entitled to vote in 
any of several capacities. In the By- 
Laws of the League of Women Voters of 
the United States, in the article on Con- 
vention, the following section appears: 


Each delegate shall be a voting member of 
the League of Women Voters of the United 
States. Each delegate shall be entitled to one 
vote only at the convention even though the 
delegate may be attending in two or more 
capacities. Absentee or proxy voting shall not 
be permitted. The Convention shall be the 
sole judge of whether a delegate is qualified to 
vote. 


Another change is the number to con- 
stitute a quorum at a convention. The 
quorum has been increased from 100 to 
200 from ten states. 


Article XIV. Conference of State 
Presidents 


New. Your committee received many 
requests for a new by-law which would 
authorize the holding of a conference of 
state presidents in the year between 
conventions. Such a conference is now 
held and is very useful in the work of 
the Association. 


Article XV. International Federation 
of University Women 


The same as Article X of the present 
By-Laws. 


Article XVI. Publications 


New. Since the Association publishes 4 
JOURNAL and many pamphlets and re. 
ports of a very high order, of which the 
members of the Association are proud, 
from which great benefit is received, and 
all of which add to the prestige of the 
Association, your committee concluded 
that there should be a by-law officially 
authorizing the various publications 
which have been issued over a period of 
many years. This is a customary by-law. 


Article XVII. 
Parliamentary Authority 


Same as present By-Laws, except that 
Robert’s Parliamentary Law is added. 
That work is of tremendous value to an 
organization and provides guidance and 
rules on subjects which are not covered 
by the Rules of Order, Revised. 


Article XVIII. Amendments 


The same as the present By-Laws ex- 
cept for the provision that proposed 
amendments shall be submitted to the 
Committee on By-Laws instead of to the 
general director. 


Conclusion 


Any omissions in these lengthy com- 
ments are entirely unintentional. Your 
committee would appreciate receiving 
inquiries about any proposed provision. 
Please send your questions to the chair- 
man of the committee, Mrs. Austin P. 
Evans, 445 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y. If possible, all questions will 
be answered. Otherwise, the chairman 
will endeavor to make further explana- 
tions at the Seattle Convention. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CoMMITTEE ON REVISION OF By-Laws 





Proposed Revision of All By-Laws 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


(To facilitate comparison with the present By-Laws, all passages which are the 
same, or substantially the same, as the present By-Laws are printed in italics. 
The reference in the margin indicates the present by-law from which the italicized 
portion has been drawn.) 


ARTICLE I — NAME AND OFFICE 


Section 1. Name. — The name of this Association shall be the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 


Section 2. Principal Office. — The principal office of the Association shall be 
in the city of Washington, D. C., or at such other place as the Board of Directors 
shall fix. 


ARTICLE II — PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Section 1. Purpose. — The purpose of the Association is the uniting of the 
alumnae of different institutions for practical educational work, for the collection 
and publication of statistical and other information concerning education, and in 
general for the maintenance of high standards of education. 


Section 2. Policy. — The Association shall develop and follow policies and 
programs to advance its purposes. When the Association approves an institution 
and degrees thereof, it is obligated to admit to membership, upon application, 
any woman graduate of that institution who holds an approved degree. The 
Association is an association of members, which functions through regional, 
state, and branch divisions. It is not a federation of local groups. The policies of 
the Association include the following: 


(1) to advance the interests of women in education 


(2) to maintain a membership policy which will safeguard a general education in 
approved degrees 


(3) to establish standards for the Association’s approval of educational institu- 
tions or individual schools of institutions and of their degrees in particular 
fields 


to carry on a program for the development of education 
to make appropriate studies and produce publications 


to implement its educational work by taking action on legislation, govern- 
mental measures, and policies in the public interest 


to cooperate with other national and international organizations having 
related interests. 
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ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Composition. — The membership of the Association shall consist 
individual and corporate members. 


Section 2. Members 


a. 


Basis OF MEMBERSHIP. — A woman holding a degree approved as the basis 

membership in the Association, from an institution approved by the A ssociaticy 
or a degree from a foreign institution recognized by the Committee on Standard; 
the International Federation of University Women, shall be entitled to and gh; 
receive admission to membership in the Association on presentation of a writt 
application and payment of dues to either the national treasurer or a bra 

treasurer. An educational institution approved by the Association may becom 
corporate member by presenting written application and paying dues to | 
national treasurer. Admission to membership in the Association shall be by t! 
national Board of Directors in accord with the Charter and By-Laws of t! 
Association. All applications for membership shall be forwarded to the nation 
treasurer by either individual applicants or the treasurers of branches. T] 
provisions set forth in this section are the sole requirements of eligibility a 
admissibility for membership. 


. DestGNaTion. — Individual members shall be designated ‘“‘members,”’ exce; 


in the case of members who pay dues direct to the national treasurer, who sh: 
be designated ‘‘members-at-large.’’ Institution members shall be designatd 
‘“‘corporate members.’’ Members and members-at-large are entitled to vei 
and hold office, and may be referred to as “‘ voting members.’’ Corporate men 
bers are entitled to any research or other services offered by the Associati« 


Section 3. Associate Members 


a. 


NaTIONAL Memsersuip. — After the adoption of these By-Laws, no pers 
shall be admitted to associate membership in a branch. Those who are associsit 
members in good standing in a branch on the date of the adoption of these By 
Laws may become associate members in the national Association by filing wi 
the branch treasurer, on or before December 1, 1949, application for associait 
membership in the Association and paying the national dues. They shall 1 
be entitled to continue as associate members in a branch only. The bran 
treasurer, on or before December 15, 1949, shall forward the dues and applic 
tions for associate membership to the national treasurer’s office at the nation 
headquarters, with a statement that the applicant was an associate membé 
of the branch in good standing on the date of the adoption of these By-Lav: 


. TERMINATION OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. — On and after December 15, 1%! 


no person shall be admitted to associate membership in the Association. 


. No RernstTaTEMENT. — An associate member shall not be reinstated in ti 


event of lapse of or resignation from membership. 


. Limitations. — Associate members are entitled to membership, with th 
following limitations: they shall not hold office in the national, state, or brant! 
organization; serve as chairman of a national committee or of a branch cot” 
mittee corresponding to a national committee; vote on matters pertaining " 
national policy or program; serve as a delegate to a convention, nor prop™ 
motions or resolutions at national meetings. 
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Section 4. Dues 


a. AMOUNT AND PAYMENT. — The annual national dues shall be $2.50 for members, 
members-at-large, and associate members; and $25 for corporate members. The 
annual dues shall include subscription to the JourNAL. Dues of all members 
are payable on July 1. All dues shall be considered in arrears unless paid to the 
national treasurer by December 1. 

. Dues or New MemBeErs. — Dues of new members received by the national 
treasurer on and after April 1 shall be credited to the fiscal year beginning July 1 
of the same year. 

. CoLLEcTION oF Duers. — Members-at-large and corporate members shall pay 
dues directly to the national treasurer. The treasurers of branches shall collect the 
national dues from members and associate members, which they shall forward 
promptly, each month, to the national treasurer’s office at the national head- 
quarters. All collections shall be forwarded not later than December 1. Checks and 
money orders shall be made payable to the American Association of University 
Women. 


Section 5. Resignations 


a. WRITTEN RESIGNATION. — A person may resign from membership only when in 
good and regular financial standing. A resignation shall be presented in writing to 
either the national treasurer or the branch treasurer, depending upon the procedure 
of paying dues which the member has followed. Branch treasurers shall forward 
resignations to the national treasurer. 

. REINSTATEMENT. — A person who resigns after December 1 shall be liable for 
dues for the current year. A person who does not resign and whose dues remain 
unpaid for one fiscal year shall be dropped from membership. She may be rein- 
stated upon the payment of a reinstatement fee in the amount of the annual dues, 
which shall be in addition to dues for the current year. 


Section 6. Life Members. — Any member or member-at-large may become.a life 
member upon the payment of $50 and thereafter shall be exempt from the payment 
of national dues. 


Section 7. Determination of Admissibility to Membership. — The Execu- 
tive Committee of the national Board of Directors shall receive and review any 
application for membership in the Association which has been presented by a 
person who is qualified for membership in the Association under its Charter and 
By-Laws but has been rejected by any officer of the Association or of a branch. 
The committee shall determine whether or not the applicant is entitled to ad- 
mission to membership, and shall notify both the applicant, and the officer with 
whom the application was filed, of its determination. If it is determined that the 
applicant is entitled to admission to membership, she shall be admitted forthwith. 
The decision of the Executive Committee shall be final. 


Section 8. Saving Clause. — An individual member shall not lose her membership 
standing by reason of any change in the status of the educational institution, or of any 
degree thereof, upon which her qualifications for membership were based. 


ARTICLE IV — REGIONS 


Section 1. Nine Regions. — The United States shall be divided into nine regions, 
and the area of each region shall be as determined from time to time by the Board 
of Directors. The nine regions shall be designated as follows: North Atlantic, 
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South Atlantic, Northeast Central, Southeast Central, Northwest Central, Southwes 4 
Central, Rocky Mountain, North Pacific, and South Pacific. 


Section 2. Vice-Presidents from Regions. — There shall be on the national 
Board of Directors a vice-president from each region. Vice-presidents from the 
regions are national officers and shall be elected from their respective regions by the 
Association at the convention. The vice-president from each region shall advise and 
consult with the presidents of the state divisions and with officers of the branches 
within her region on matters of national policies and program, and on matters 
pertaining to her region. 


ARTICLE V — STATE DIVISIONS 


Section 1. States. — Each region shall be organized into state divisions. State 
divisions shall conform to the boundaries of the states. Territories and the District 
of Columbia shall be considered ‘‘states’’ for the purposes of this article. 


Section 2. Organization. — The organization and work of the state divisions 
shall be in accordance with the following provisions: 


a. Purpose. — The state divisions shall further the purposes and _ policies of thy 
Association within their respective states. All branches shall be members of their 
respective state divisions. 

b. By-Laws. — The state divisions shall be governed by the Charter and By-Laws of 
the national Association in all their practices. They may adopt and amend by- 
laws relating to state affairs, but such by-laws shall not conflict with the national 
Charter and By-Laws. State by-laws, and all subsequent amendments thereto, 
shall be forwarded to the national Committee on By-Laws for approval. If it 
appears at any time that the by-laws of a state division conflict with the By- 
Laws of the Association, the matter shall be referred to the national Committee 
on By-Laws, which shall report its conclusions to the national Board of Direc- 
tors and the president of the state division. 

c. OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN. — There shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer of each state division, and chairmen of state division committees on 
the work of the appropriate standing national committees, including the follov- 
ing: (1) Education, (2) Fellowship Funds, (3) Legislative Program, (4) Status 
of Women, (5) Social Studies, and (6) International Relations. Officers of state 
divisions and committee chairmen shall be voting members of the Association. 
Officers shall be elected at a state convention of duly accredited delegates. 


d. Reports. — Not later than June 1 the president of the state division shall file 
an annual report with the vice-president from the region and the general 
director. 

e. Finances. — The fiscal year of the state division shall correspond with that of th 
national Association and shall begin July 1. State divisions shall provide for such 
audit and control of their funds as is necessary to assure safekeeping and complele 
accounting. State divisions may provide in their by-laws for annual division 
dues on a per capita basis from the branches within the division. 


ARTICLE VI — BRANCHES 


Section 1. Purpose. — A branch is an aggregation of members of the Associ 
tion. Branches of the Association may be organized in communities to promote 
more effectively the purposes and policies of the Association through the joi! 
efforts of members. All branches shall be members of their state divisions. 
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Section 2. Organization. — The work of the branches shall be organized in 
accordance with the following provisions: 


a. 


d. 


Purpose. — The branches shall participate in the development of the policies 
and program of the Association, shall contribute to its growth and advance- 
ment, and shall cooperate in its state and regional work. 


. By-Laws. — The branches shall be governed by the Charter and By-Laws of the 


national Association in all of their practices. They may adopt and amend branch 
by-laws relating to branch affairs, but such by-laws shall not conflict with the na- 
tional Charter and By-Laws. Branch by-laws and all subsequent amendments 
thereto shall be forwarded to the national Committee on By-Laws for approval. 
If it appears at any time that the by-laws of a branch conflict with the By-Laws 
of the Association, the matter shall be referred to the national Committee on 
By-Laws, which shall report its conclusions to the national Board of Directors 
and the president of the branch. 


Orricrers. — There shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer 
of each branch, who shall be elected. The officers of a branch shall be voting mem- 
bers of the Association. 


ComMITTEEs. -— To carry out the program of the Association in the branches, 
there shall be branch committees on, or persons concerned with, the work of 


_ the appropriate standing national committees, including the following: (1) 


iducation, (2) International Relations, (3) Legislative Program, (4) Status of 
Women, (5) Fellowship Funds, and (6) Social Studies. Chairmen of branch 
committees on the work of standing national committees shall be voting mem- 
bers of the Association. 


. PRESIDENT. — The president of a branch shall be the official representative of the 


branch in the state, regional, and national organization. Not later than June 1 she 
shall file a list of the new branch officers and an annual report of the branch with the 
president of the state division, the vice-president from the region, and the general 
director. 


TREASURER. — The treasurer of a branch shall be responsible for collecting the 
annual national dues from the members of the Association in the branch, and for- 
warding them promptly to the office of the treasurer at the national headquarters. 
She shall transmit to the treasurer at the national headquarters all applications 
made to the branch by persons who are qualified for membership in the Associa- 
tion under its Charter and By-Laws, and all resignations. A branch shall not 
reject applications of qualified persons. 


g. Kinances. — The fiscal year of the branch shall correspond with that of the na- 


tional Association, and shall begin on July 1. Branches shall provide for such 
audit and control of their funds as is necessary to assure safekeeping and complete 
accounting. 


. Property. — Branches shall comply with any rules which the national Board 


of Directors may establish to provide a uniform policy for the incorporation of 
branches, and for the leasing, acquisition, and disposition of real property. If a 
branch desires to incorporate, or to lease real property, it shall inform the 
national Board of its plans and of the terms. Since the national Association is a 
corporation, a branch may incorporate only with the approval of the national 
Board, and the charter purposes of a branch shall be only those set forth in 
Article II, Section 1, of these By-Laws. 
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Section 3. Recognition of a Branch 


a. 


ORGANIZATION. — At least ten persons qualified for membership in the Association 
shall be necessary for the formation and continuance of a branch. Those desiring to 
form a branch shall consult with the state division president. They shall prepare 
a draft of proposed branch by-laws and elect temporary officers. They shal] 
forward to the Board of Directors at the national headquarters written applica. 
tion for recognition as a branch, their proposed by-laws, the names and ad- 
dresses of the temporary officers and of the persons desiring to form a branch, 
The dues and applications for membership of new members shall accompany 
the application for recognition. 


. Recoenition. — The national Board of Directors shall give formal recognition 


to a branch when (1) it finds that the application conforms to the Board’s ap- 
proved standards of recognition and (2) the proposed by-laws have been ap- 
proved by the national Committee on By-Laws. 


Section 4. Loss of Recognition as a Branch 


a. 


INITIAL Steps. — A branch shall be deemed to have forfeited its right to continue as 
a branch for any of the following reasons: If for twelve consecutive months a 
branch has had fewer than ten members; or has not paid the required dues to the 
national treasurer; or has violated the purposes of the Association or the pro- 
visions of its By-Laws; or has maintained branch by-laws or practices in con- 
flict with the national Charter and By-Laws. The branch shall be notified by 
the president of the Association that it appears to have forfeited its right to 
continue as a branch, and that the branch is requested to present its views to 
the Board of Directors within a designated period of time of reasonable length. 


. REvIEW oF Stratus. — The Board of Directors, after affording the branch a 


full opportunity to present its views, is authorized to determine whether the 
recognition of the branch shall be withdrawn. If it is determined by the Board 
of Directors that the branch has forfeited its branch status, the Board of Diree- 
tors shall notify the president of the branch. The branch shall lose its status as 
a branch upon receipt of the notice. 


ARTICLE VII — NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Section 1. National Officers. — The elected officers of the national Association 
shall be a president, a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a vice-president 
from each one of the nine regions, and a treasurer. 

Section 2. Duties of Officers 

a. PRESIDENT. — The president shall have the usual executive powers of super- 


vision and management such as may pertain to the office of president, and such 

other powers and duties as are prescribed in the By-Laws and designated from 

time to time by the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee. She shal 

have the following specific powers and duties: 

( 1) to preside at all meetings of the Association 

( 2) to be ex officio the chairman of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee and a member of all meetings and of all committees except the 
Nominating Committee 

( 3) to present for consideration proposed policies for the Association 

( 4) to advise the general director 
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( 5) to execute, with the secretary of the corporation, all legal documents of the 
Association 

( 6) to engage a certified public accountant to audit the books annually 

( 7) to submit the accountant’s report to the Board of Directors 

( 8) to appoint the chairmen and members of such special committees as are 
approved by the Board of Directors 

( 9) to call special meetings as provided for in the By-Laws, and others which she 
deems necessary 

(10) to represent the Association with other societies and at public meetings and 
conferences, or designate her alternate. 


V1cE-PRESIDENTS 

(1) First and Second Vice-Presidents. — The first and second vice-presidents 
shall assist the president in any work she may delegate to them. In case of the 
president's death, resignation, or absence or inability to act, the first vice- 
president, or in her absence or inability to act, the second vice-president, shall 
perform the duties of the president until the next convention. 

(2) Vice-Presidents from Regions. — The vice-presidents from regions shall 
serve on the Board of Directors with all the duties and responsibilities of board 
membership, contributing to the development of the Association’s policies and 
program. They shall serve in their respective regions to further the Association’s 
policies and program, cooperating with state and branch presidents, sharing 
their knowledge and experience as national Board members, attending meetings 
and holding conferences as may be deemed necessary for the understanding and 
interpretation of the whole program of the Association. 


TREASURER. — The treasurer shall perform the duties usually pertaining to 
that office. For specific duties see Article X, Section 4. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. — The second vice-president shall serve as recording 
secretary in addition to her other duties. She shall be responsible for the min- 
utes of the Association. 


Section 3. Nomination and Election of Officers 


a. 


b. 


WHEN AND How EL tectep. — AIl officers of the Association shall be elected by 
ballot at a national convention. 


NoMINATING CoMMITTEE. — A nominating committee of five members and five 
alternates shall be appointed by the Board of Directors at a regular meeting at least 
one year before the convention. Not more than one member of this committee shall be 
selected from a single region. The duty of this committee shall be to submit to the 
next convention one nomination for each office to be filled by election at that con- 
vention, the slate to be presented to the branches two months before the national con- 
vention. Additional nominations may be made from the floor. Nominations made 
from the floor shall carry the consent of the nominee, and the names of such persons 
nominated shall be printed on the ballot. 


. Terms oF OFFICES 


(1) Beginning of Terms. — The term of each officer shall begin at the close of the 
convention at which she is elected. Each officer shall hold office for the term of 
the office or until her successor is elected, or appointed, and has qualified. 

(2) Length of Terms, and Rotation. — The thirteen elected officers listed in 
Section 1 of this article shall be elected for a term of four years each; except 
that at the next convention following the adoption of these By-Laws six of 
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the officers shall be elected for terms of only two years each. Thereafter a)! 
officers shall be elected for terms of four years.* 


d. Lrurration oF Service. — No member shall hold more than one office at any 
given time. No member shall be eligible to serve in the same or different offices 
under election or appointment, or both, for more than eight consecutive years 
For the purpose of determining whether a member has served for eight con- 
secutive years, service in an office for less than two years shall be disregarded, 


e. VACANCIES. — Whenever a vacancy in any elective office except that of president 
occurs in the interim between conventions, the vacancy shall be filled until the ney; 
convention by appointment by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII — THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors 


a. MemBers. — The elected officers, the chairmen of standing committees authorized 
by these By-Laws (see Article XII), the general director, and the comptroller shal! 
constitute the Board of Directors, but the general director and the comptroller shal! 
be ex officio members thereof, without vote. No person shall serve on the Board of 
Directors for more than eight consecutive years in any capacity, with the ex- 
ception of the general director and the comptroller. 


b. ORGANIZATION. — The president, the first vice-president, the second vice. 
president and recording secretary, and the treasurer of the Association shall be 
the ex officio officers of the Board of Directors. There shall be an Executive Con. 
mittee and a Finance Committee of the Board of Directors which shall have the 
powers set forth hereinafter. 


c. Powers AND Duties. — In accordance with the Charter, By-Laws, and con- 
vention action, the Board of Directors shall have the general power to administer 
the affairs of the Association, and carry out its program and policies, and shal 
act for the Association between conventions. The Board may adopt rules to 
govern its proceedings. It shall have the following specific powers and duties: 
( 1) to exercise authority over the management, acquisition, and disposition 

of the property and equipment of the Association 

) to supervise the financial administration of the Association 

) to approve an annual budget for the Association 

) to make an annual report to the Association, which shall be made to the 

convention in a convention year 

( 5) to appoint members to standing committees in consultation with their chairmen 

( 6) to outline the functions of standing committees 

( 7) to approve the establishment of special committees 
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* In order that the system of staggered or rotated offices may be started properly at the 19)! 
convention, under the provisions of Section 3c(2) of Article VII, the Committee on the Re 
vision of All By-Laws wishes to call attention to the necessity for the offering and adoption 
at the Seattle convention of a resolution along the following lines: ‘“‘ REsoLvep: That the si 
officers to be elected at the 1951 convention for the short terms of two years each, unde 
Section 3c(2) of Article VII of the new By-Laws shall be the first vice-president; the treasuref; 
and the vice-presidents from the South Atlantic, the Northeast Central, the Southwest 
Central, and the North Pacific regions; and that the other seven officers to be elected at the 
1951 convention shall be elected for terms of four years each.” (This footnote is printed in the 
proposed revision of all of the By-Laws, which will be considered at the Seattle conventio 
but it will not be printed in the new By-Laws which the convention adopts.) 
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( 8) to add to or remove from the lists of approved educational institutions 
and degrees between conventions, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition of Colleges and Universities 

( 9) to establish policies to be used in the disposition of grievances 

(10) to approve rules of procedure for the use of any grievance committee 

(11) to hear and decide appeals from a grievance committee’s decision 

(12) to determine the place and date of conventions and meetings, and properly 
notify the membership. 


d. DELEGATION OF Powers. — The Board of Directors may from time to time 


delegate to the Executive Committee such authority as it deems necessary. 


e. GRIEVANCE CoMMITTEE. — The Board of Directors may establish a special 


committee, the Grievance Committee, whose function shall be to receive, hear, 
and settle grievances. Appeal from a decision of the Grievance Committee may 
be taken to the Board of Directors, whose decision shall be final. The Grievance 
Committee shall adopt rules to be used in the performance of its functions, 
which shall be approved by the Board of Directors. The rules, in general, shall 
conform with Robert’s ‘‘ Parliamentary Law,” and “‘ Rules of Order, Revised,”’ 
and shall afford a fair and full hearing. 


f. MEETINGS AND VoTING BY MAIL 


(1) Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held at least once a year at 
the call of the president, at such time and place as she may designate. Jn a 
national convention year a meeting of the Board shall be held immediately be- 
fore and after the convention. 

(2) Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be called by the president or 
upon the written request of any siz members of the Board. 

(3) In the interim between meetings of the Board of Directors, a written vote of the 
Board may be taken at the written request of the president, without the Board’s 
meeting, on any question which may be submitted to the Board by the president 
in writing or by telegraph, provided every member of the Board shall have an 
opportunity to vote upon the question submitted. The voting shall close two 
weeks after the date on which the question is sent to the members of the Board. 
The vote shall be mailed or telegraphed to the general director, and if a majority 
shall vote on any question so submitted, the vote shall be counted and shall have 
the same effect as if cast at a meeting of the Board. 

g. Quorum. — The quorum of a meeting of the Board of Directors shall be fourteen 
members. 


ARTICLE IX — THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. Members. — The Executive Committee of the Board of Directors shall 
consist of the elected officers of the Association. 


Section 2. Powers and Duties. — The Executive Committee shall have the 
powers and duties prescribed by the By-Laws, and such duties as may be dele- 
gated to it from time to time by the Board of Directors. The powers and duties 
of the Executive Committee shall include the following: 

( 1) to act for the Board of Directors in the interim between meetings of the Board 
( 2) to have general supervision over the corporate and legal affairs of the Associa- 
tion in conformity with the Charter, By-Laws, and convention action 
( 3) to adopt rules to govern its own proceedings 

( 4) to appoint the general director 
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( 5) to appoint the associates and other members of the headquarters staff wpon the 
recommendation of the general director 

( 6) to appoint the comptroller upon the recommendation of the treasurer 

7) to select a financial adviser to the Finance Committee upon the recommendatiy, 

of that committee 

( 8) to appoint three members of the Board of Directors to serve as members of th 
Finance Committee 

( 9) to determine the duties, salaries, and tenure of the headquarters staff and th 
policies governing their operations 


(10) to determine policies pertaining to the general director and the comptrolle¥’ 


(11) to review, from time to time, the organization and operations of the head. 
quarters staff, including publications 

(12) to appoint the chairmen of standing committees 

(13) to establish rules and regulations to provide a uniform policy on the leasing 
acquisition, and disposition of real property by branches ; 

(14) to receive and consider disputed applications for membership and to deter. 
mine whether or not an applicant is entitled to admission to membership 

(15) to make reports on its work and actions to the Board of Directors. 


Section 3. Meetings and Voting by Mail 


a. Mertines. — The Executive Committee shall meet at least once a year at the cal 
of the president, and at other times at the call of the president or at the written r- 
quest of four members of the Executive Committee. 

b. Mart Votre. — In the interim between meetings of the Executive Committee, 
written vote of the committee may be taken at the written request of the president 
without the committee’s meeting, on any question which may be submitted to tlv 
committee by the president in writing or by telegraph, provided every member of tly 
Executive Committee shall have an opportunity to vote upon the question submitted 
The voting shall close two weeks after the date on which the question is sent to th 
committee members. The vote shall be mailed or telegraphed to the general director, 
and if a majority shall vote on any question so submitted, the vote shall be counted 
and shall have the same effect as if cast at a mecting of the Executive Committe 


Section 4. Quorum. — The quorum of a meeting of the Executive Committe 
shall be six members. 


ARTICLE X — FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. Administration. — The Board of Directors shall have the respons- 
bility for the administration of finances, and the management, acquisition, ani 
disposition of the property and equipment of the Association in accordance wit! 
convention action and the By-Laws, and it is authorized to make rules and nece* 
sary arrangements to this end. It shall give approval to all investments and all dis- 
bursements of funds, and establish procedures for disbursements under limited 
and proper delegation of authority. It shall include the annual reports of the 
treasurer and auditor in its annual report. 


Section 2. Fiscal Year. — The fiscal year shall begin July 1. 
Section 3. Finance Committee of the Board of Directors 


a. Mrempers. — The Finance Committee shall consist of the treasurer, who shall be 
chairman, and three members of the Board of Directors appointed by the Execulut 
Committee. 


b. ApvisErR. -— There shall be a financial adviser to the committee, selected by th 
Executive Committee upon the recommendation of the Finance Committee. 
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c. Powrers AND Duties. — /t shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to advise 
the Board of Directors on the administration of the financial matters of the As- 
sociation, on the investment of funds, and on the acquisition and disposition of, 
and other matters relating to, property. It shall prepare the annual budget of the 
Association and report it to the Board of Directors. 

Section 4. Treasurer 


a. PowEeRs AND Duties. — The treasurer shall have the following duties: (1) 
She shall collect all annual dues and other monies of the Association and make 
disbursements as directed by the Association or the Board of Directors; and in the 
foregoing matters she shall be assisted by the comptroller. (2) She shall be the 
custodian of the title deeds, business papers, and the bonds and other securities 
belonging to the Association. (3) With the approval of the Board of Directors, she 
may make special arrangements with a recognized financial institution, or institu- 
tions, regarding investments in securities and their safekeeping. (4) She shall 
make an annual report to the Board. (5) She shall be chairman of the Finance 
Committee. (6) She shall be bonded by a recognized company. 

b. ASSISTANT TO THE TREASURER. — The treasurer shall have as an assistant the 
comptroller of the Association. 


Section 5. Comptroller. — The comptroller of the Association shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee upon the advice of the treasurer. She shall be a salaried, 
non-voting officer of the Association. She shall be in active charge of the finances 
and accounts of the Association under the direction of the treasurer. Upon authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Committee, the comptroller shall serve as the acting treasurer 
in the absence or disability of the treasurer. 


ARTICLE XI — THE GENERAL DIRECTOR 


Section 1. Appointment. — The general director shall be a salaried officer 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 


Section 2. Powers and Duties. — The general director shall have the following 
duties: (1) She shall be responsible for carrying out the Board’s plans and direc- 
tions for the development of the Association and for coordinating its various 
interests. (2) She shall consult with and make recommendations to the Board, 
and shall carry on such general administrative duties as the Board approves. 
(3) She shall recommend to the Executive Committee the appointment of the associates 
and other staff members. (4) She shall be the secretary of the corporation and, as such, 
shall have custody of the seal, and shall execute with the president all legal documents 
of the Association, and affix the seal thereto, and in this capacity she shall use the 
title of secretary of the corporation. (5) She shall be a non-voting, ex officio member 
of all meetings of the Association, of the Board of Directors, of the Finance Committee, 
and of all other national committees except the Executive Committee, the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the By-Laws Committee, any Grievance Committee which may 
be appointed, and any special committee of the Board unless appointed thereto 
by the Board. 


ARTICLE XII — COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Standing Committees 


a. APPOINTMENTS. — Such standing committees shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors as are authorized by the Association from time to time. Standing 
committees shall include committees on the following: (1) Education, (2) Stand- 
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ards and Recognition of Colleges and Universities, (3) Fellowship Awards, (4 
Fellowship Funds, (5) Legislative Program, (6) Status of Women, (7) Soci 
Studies, (8) International Relations, (9) National Headquarters, (10) By-Law, 
and (1 1) such additional committees as the convention may authorize on recoy 
mendation of the Board of Directors. 


b. ComMItTEE CHAIRMEN. — The chairmen of standing committees shall be q 
pointed by the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors for a term of ti 
years, and shall be eligible for reappointment for two succeeding terms only. 

c. CoMMITTEE MemBers. — There shall be at least six members on each standir 
committee. Members shall be appointed by the Board of Directors in consultatj 
with the respective chairmen. They shall be chosen for their experience and wo 
in the Association or for their special fitness for the work of the committee, w; 
due regard for geographical representation and rotation in membership. 

d. Size, Roration, AND ProcEepDuRE. — Subject to the approval of the Board 
Directors, the chairman of each committee shall determine the size of the committy 
with a minimum of six members, the method of rotating membership, plans { 
carrying out the work of the committee, and rules of procedure. 

e. Reports. — The chairmen of all standing committees shall make annud 


reports, to the convention in convention years, and to the Board of Director 
in the intervening years. 


Section 2. Special Committees. — Such special committees may be authori: 
by the Board of Directors from time to time as may be necessary. The chairmen anf 
members of the committees shall be appointed by the president. Special committe 
may include the following: Convention, Resolutions, and Grievance. 

Section 3. Qualifications. — The chairmen and members of standing an 
special committees shall be voting members of the Association. 


Section 4. Quorum. — The quorum of all standing and special committees shah 
be three members. 


—_ 


ARTICLE XIIT — NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Section 1. Place, Date, Notification. — The national convention of the Ar 
sociation shall be held bienially, the place and date to be determined by the Boar 
of Directors. The call to the convention shall be sent to the membership throug) 
the “Journal” or such other medium as the Board of Directors may decide, eigt! 
months before the date of the meeting. 


Section 2. Representation. — Representation of the membership of the Associ 


tion at conventions shall be as follows: (1) the regularly accredited delegates represtii 
ing branches, state divisions, members-at-large, and corporate members; (2) tt 


officers of the Association; (3) the chairmen of standing and special commillee 


and (4) the past presidents of the Association. All representatives, delegates, ant 
alternates shall be voting members of the Association. 


Section 3. Voting. — The convention shall be open to all members, but onl 
representatives and duly accredited delegates, as provided in Section 2, shall be é 
titled to vote, offer motions and resolutions, and debate. Each representative an 
delegate may cast only one vote, although attending the convention in more thal 
one capacity. Absentee or proxy voting shall not be permitted. Each representalit 
and delegate shall present her credentials to the Credentials Committee at the openitt 
of the convention, and shall indicate at that time the capacity in which she will wi 





PROPOSED REVISION OF ALL BY-LAWS 












- ds, (4 and she shall obtain convention credentials from the committee. Only persons holding 
) Soci convention credentials shall be entitled to vote. The convention shall be the sole judge 
by-Lawg of whether a delegate, an alternate, or a representative shall be entitled to vote. 





Section 4. Delegates 

























l be ay a. STATE REPRESENTATION. — Each state division shall have two delegates and two 
n of ti alternates. One delegate shall be the president of the division. The state board shall 
ly. select the second delegate and the alternates. Their credentials shall be signed 
standin by the general director. 
sultati b. BRANCH REPRESENTATION. — Branch delegates and alternates shall be elected 
nd world », by the branch. Their credentials shall be signed by the branch president. Each 
tee, wi branch shall be entitled to be represented by delegates in proportion to the number 
of members as follows: For twenty-five, or less, paid-up members, one delegate; for 
Joard each additional twenty-five paid-up members, one additional delegate. No dele- 
mmitter gate shall represent more than one branch. 
lans f c. MemBers-at-LARGE. — Members-at-large shall be entitled to be represented by 
I, 2c one delegate for every fifty paid-up members, or major fraction thereof, residing in 
anew each of the nine geographical regions of the Association. Such delegates and their 
irecton alternates shall be appointed by the vice-presidents from the regions, and 
credentials shall be signed by them. 
thorize d. Corporate M EMBERS. — Each college or university shall be entitled to one 
ne a od delegate whom it shall appoint. Credentials of such delegates shall be signed by 
nail the general director. 
e. ALTERNATES. — Each delegate shall be entitled to an alternate. 
ng and Section 5. Election of Officers. — See Article VII, Section 3. 
Section 6. Convention Committees. — The Committee on the Convention 
€8 8 





2 shall provide rules and appoint necessary committees for the orderly conduct of 
the convention, including a Resolutions Committee, a Credentials Committee, and 
a Committee on Voting. 


Section 7. Motions and Resolutions 

a. PRESENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS TO CoMMITTEE. — Delegates and representa- 

, 4a tives desiring to present resolutions to the national convention must present them 
to the Resolutions Committee in writing at least two weeks before the convention. 

b. RESOLUTIONS FROM CONVENTION FLoor. — By a two-thirds vote of the conven- 

, de tion, resolutions submitted to but not recommended by the Resolutions Committee 
may be proposed from the floor for discussion and may be adopted by a three- 
fourths vote of the convention. 

c. MoTions ON LEGISLATION. — By a two-thirds vote of the convention, motions on 
legislative action submitted to but not recommended by the Committee on Legislative 
Program may be proposed from the floor for discussion. Such motions may be 
adopted by a three-fourths vote of the convention. 



















Section 8. Quorum. — The quorum of a national convention shall be two hundred 
voting members of the convention from at least ten states. 






ARTICLE XIV — CONFERENCE OF STATE PRESIDENTS 


Section 1. Conference of State Presidents. — A conference of the presidents 
of state divisions and the members of the Board of Directors shall be held in the 
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year between conventions for the purpose of mutual consultation and ady; 


The place and date of this conference shall be determined by the Board of 
rectors. 


ARTICLE XV — INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Section 1. Membership. — This Association shall be a constituent member of 


International Federation of University Women and shall pay dues according tf ' 


by-laws of the International Federation of University Women. 


Section 2. Representation at Conferences 


a. Votinc De.ecates. — The five voting delegates to the conferences of the Inj 
national Federation of University Women and their alternates shall be electei 


the Board of Directors in consultation with the Committee on International } 
lations. 


b. Vistrinc DELEGATES. — The number of visiting delegates which the Associa 
is entitled to send to the conferences of the International Federation of Universi 
Women shall be distributed among the nine regions of the Association in proporit 
to their membership. Such delegates and their alternates shall be appointed by tl 
respective vice-presidents from the regions from among the national members} 
their regions, and their credentials shall be signed by the general director. 


Section 3. Official Representation. — The chairman of the Committee 
International Relations shall be the official channel of communication between i 
Association and the International Federation of University Women. She shi 
represent the Association to the International Federation of University Womeno 


shall report to the national Board of Directors at its stated meetings and to the 4 
sociation in convention. 


ARTICLE XVI — PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. Publications. — The Association shall publish at least once a ye 
the JouRNAL of the Association; and at suitable intervals, the Constitution a0 
By-Laws, a list of approved colleges and universities and approved degrees, 0 
such other publications as are authorized by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XVII — PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


Section 1. Parliamentary Authority. — The rules contained in “Rober 
Parliamentary Law” and “Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised,” shall govern ! 


Association in all instances in which they are applicable and in which they are! 
inconsistent with these By-Laws. 


ARTICLE XVIII — AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


Section 1. Amendments to the By-Laws. — These By-Laws may be amenit! 
at any national convention by a three-fourths vote. All proposals for amendment shal 
be sent to the Committee on By-Laws at least six months before the date of the cr 
vention. The report of this committee shall be sent to the membership two monllt 
before the convention. These By-Laws may also be amended at any national convenlil" 
without previous notice by unanimous vote. 
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lo be submitted to the 1949 convention 
Tentative Legislative Program 


The items below represent the tentative Legislative Program which was drafted by the 
legislative Program Committee and approved by the Board of Directors for submis- 
ion to the Seattle convention. 

This Legislative Program has been drawn up to conform to the votes received from 
the branches in November, and every effort has been made to meet the objections and 
suggestions which accompanied the returned ballots. It is published in this issue of the 
JouRNAL in order that each member of the Association may have an opportunity to see 
the legislative proposals and study them before the convention. 

The Legislative Program represents principles which the Association adopts as a 
guide to legislative work in the following biennium. The specific bills to be supported 
are designated by the Legislative Program Committee and the subject-matter com- 
mittee concerned, after study to determine whether a bill actually carries out the 
principle voted by the Association. Branch and state legislative chairmen are notified 
as soon as possible after a bill has been designated for AAUW support. 

Branch and state legislative chairmen have received information on the items given 
below. Additional copies of the explanatory notes may be obtained from Headquarters. 


EDUCATION 


1. Federal aid, under conditions safeguarding state control, to equalize, extend, and 
improve public education for children, youth, and adults 


2. Measures to strengthen the status of the United States Office of Education 
3. Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching 


4. Measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and other 
media of communication 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

5. Measures in the interest of the consumer: 

a. standards of quality; protection against inferior products, misrepresentation, 
and monopolistic and unfair trade practices 

b. consumer participation in policy-making bodies 

§. Measures to increase housing and improve housing conditions: 

a. maintenance of the authority to control rents while housing remains short, 
with provision that it be administered in such a way as to be fair to owner and 
tenant 

b. reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and 
elimination of monopolistic practices 

¢. provision for public housing for low-income families for which private indus- 
try is unable to provide 

7, Development of the social security program: 

a. extension of old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance coverage with 

adequate benefits 


b. financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy, and to 
extend coverage to needy persons not covered by present categories 


—— 
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8. Measures to promote the health and efficiency of the population: 
Appropriation of federal funds, under conditions safeguarding state control 


extend facilities and personnel where need is evidenced for: Th 
a. hospitals 
b. maternal and child health 
c. public health With 
d. physical rehabilitation gradu 
e. mental hygiene the v 
9. More effective control of child labor and strengthening of wage and hour protectiogmont 
for substandard groups. toric 
analy 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Assoc 
10. Effective United States participation in the United Nations and its affiliate oy 
agencies feels 
over 
11. Measures by the United States which will help achieve: a 
a. effective United Nations control of atomic energy to prevent its military and} youn 
encourage its constructive uses need 
b. provision for United Nations security forces and United Nations reduction of} the | 
world armaments and 
12. Measures to promote international economic cooperation and reconstruction, |*?" 
and the expansion of world trade _ 
13. International cooperation to encourage the production, distribution, and con-| Col 
sumption of food to raise living standards and nutritional levels R 
14. Measures to promote international rehabilitation with emphasis on adequate } mer 
modification of United States immigration laws stat 
15. Measures designed to foster mutual understanding among the peoples of the world: 
a. an expanding program of exchange of students, teachers, and other profes- bas 
sional] groups giv 
b. extension of the cultural relations program of the United States Nes 
Yo 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


16. Opposition to discrimination in employment and property rights on the basis of sex } j;, 
or marital status the 


17. Support of the principle of women’s fullest participation in all social, economic, and | 
political life sur 


18. Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to the Constitution unless } th 
such amendment provides safeguards for the health, safety, and general welfare of | «! 
women 


GENERAL 
19. Measures to improve the quality of government and to increase public understand- | 


ing, with adequate appropriations for governmental research, personnel, and infor- 
mation which relate to the AAUW program 


20. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the federal constitution | ~ 


21. Suffrage for the District of Columbia: representation in Congress, voting in presi | ¥ 
dential elections, and local self-government 
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The colleges and citizenship 


With the intentness of a first-year under- 
gaduate studying her campus guidebook, 
the writer has sought in the past six 
months to acquaint herself with the his- 
oric aims of the Association through 
aumalysis of The History of the American 


Association of University Women.’ As a 


filiatesj earner yet close to primary sources, she 


feels a glow of understandable satisfaction 
over the pioneering faits accomplis of the 
Association; for many of the major pro- 


TY andinouncements of educators today dwell on 


needs long stressed by the Association,— 
the need for continuing adult education, 
and for increased assumption of civic re- 
sponsibility on the part of every Ameri- 
can. 


-| College Graduates as Citizens 


Rarely has an appeal to youth and the 
mentors of youth been more effectively 
stated than in the address of Harold E. 
Stassen, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on The Citizenship Obliga- 
tions of the American College Graduate, 
given at the January 11 meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in New 
York City.? President Stassen lists four 
imperative obligations of the citizen: 


First, of course, is the obvious one of exercising 
the right to vote. Fundamental and ele- 
entary, and yet how neglected! Some special 
urveys have indicated that while 40 percent 
of the general population eligible to vote on 
the average does not do so, 60 percent of the 


college graduates eligible to vote do not do 
Mc 


Second, I would list the duty to devote a por- 
tion of time and energy to being reasonably 
vell informed upon the major issues before the 
tation. This involves, regardless of occupa- 
tion, following news of important questions in 
good newspaper or periodical, and following 

‘Talbot, M., and Rosenberry, L. K., Houghton 
Miffiin, 1931, 

* Por the complete text, cf. the March 1949 issue, 
Bulletin of the Association of American (Colleges. 


the major addresses or documents and state- 
ments released upon the subject, and exchang- 
ing information with others. 


Third, I consider that there is a duty to form 
opinions upon these issues as they reach points 
of decision by government. 


Fourth, I would list the duty to express those 
opinions in an appropriate manner to asso- 
ciates, to officials of the government, or to the 
general public, as the case may be. 


In his subsequent review of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship as conceived by the 
Greek philosophers, President Stassen 
notes the significant words of the states- 
man Pericles: 


An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state 
because he takes care of his own household; 
and even those of us who are engaged in busi- 
ness have a very fair idea of politics. We alone 
regard a man who takes no interest in public 
affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless char- 
acter; and if few of us are originators, we are 
all sound judges of a policy. 


Interpreting the obligations of a citizen 
as those responsibilities that “involve all 
of man’s relations with man in service of 
the common good and (that) are coex- 
tensive with the later Christian idea of 
man’s duty to his neighbor,” President 
Stassen concluded with a reference to the 
acceptance of the Marshall Plan as a 
striking illustration of potent public opin- 
ion welded on the anvil of national dis- 
cussion. 


Education in a Divided World 


Increasing preoccupation with the so- 
cial role of education as a constructive 
force in a restless period of armed truce, 
and concern over the widened scope of 
government responsibility are apparent 
in President Conant’s Education in a Di- 
vided World? and “ Force and Freedom.” 

* Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1948, pp. 249. 

‘ Atlantic Monthly, January 1949, pp. 19-22. 
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Irrespective of one’s political beliefs, one 
cannot but admit that any planning today 
is predicated on developments in the 
present struggle for control between the 
democracies and the countries that adhere 
to the Marx-Engels-Lenin philosophy. 
Ior Conant, “our fitness to survive de- 
pends primarily on a vigorous demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of our own beliefs in 
democracy and freedom.” Urging increas- 
ingly greater educational opportunity for 
the youth of each succeeding generation, 
rational adjustment to the exigencies of 
military planning, and the encouragement 
of a scientific study of Marxism, he 
philosophizes: 


Whether you take an optimistic or a pessimis- 
tic view of the chances of turning an armed 
truce into a peaceful competition of ideologies, 
the fact remains that we must deal in one way 
or another with the fanatic yet capable fol- 
lowers of Lenin . . . we must study the Soviet 
philosophy, we must examine and debate the 
creed of the Communist party as it has been 
formulated and defended both here and in 
foreign lands. . . . Indeed I would go so far 
as to say that this is the number one educa- 
tional need of the present moment. This must 
clearly involve adult education even more 
than school and college if an effect is to be 
produced within the next few years. If I were 
dealing with adult education, I would place 
as the twin objectives of discussion groups, 
radio programs, and evening classes, an un- 
derstanding of the American democratic so- 
ciety and its historic goals, and a dissection of 
the Soviet philosophy and an exposure of its 
methods.® 


Impetus for the development of a pro- 
gram for study of the comparative values 
of democracy and communism has come 
also from Columbia University. Warn- 
ing against any “creeping paralysis of 
thought” or “surrender of our own re- 
sponsibilities and therefore, a surrender 
of our own lives and our own rights to 
exercise our vote indicating the policies of 
this country,” General Eisenhower dis- 
cussed at the first annual Columbia Uni- 


5 Conant, J. B., Education in a Divided World, pp. 
215-216 
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versity forum of democracy held on Feb.}- 
ruary 12, the perils of public apathy in], 
respect to voting, and of centralized cop. 
trols that all too often culminate in dic} 
tatorships. 

In the light of the stirring course of ac. }} 
tion suggested by these two university 
heads, it is a pleasure to note that women’s 
colleges, alert to the challenge of a divided 
world, have for some time already been 
concerned with the objective study of 
Soviet philosophy and government. In 
the fall of 1949, thanks to a gift of $105, 
000 by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, a five-year joint program for the 
study of the Russian language, history, 
and political and economic institution: 
will be initiated by Bryn Mawr, Haver. 
ford, and Swarthmore Colleges. On an. 
other basis, Mount Holyoke College ha: 
conducted, under the auspices of Dr 
Victoria Schuck, chairman of the Political 
Science Department and President of the 
Massachusetts State Division of AAUW, 
a seminar on the subject of Russia. Fea 
tured among the visiting lecturers ar 
Gecrge Kennon of the State Department 
and Isaiah Berlin, Oxford University phi- 
losopher, and it is hoped ultimately to in- 
clude among participants a number 
students from nearby colleges. The highly 
successful Mount Holyoke College Inst: 
tute on the United Nations of June-July 
1948 which sponsored a week’s intensive 
study of Soviet Russia will be held again 
this summer on the South Hadley campus 


Prescription for Professional 
Preparation 


Not only is an educational pattern de 
signed to produce more active lay citizen 
being discussed in many quarters, bi! 
government programs, themselves, for fu 
ture professional workers are being alt 
lyzed. At a recent meeting, Frances Per 
kins, the only woman to have held Cabin¢ 
rank, now Civil Service Commissione! 
and long-time trustee of Mount Holyok 
College, was questioned as to the s 
periority of one field of academic speci! 
ization over another in the preparatio 
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THE COLLEGES AND CITIZENSHIP 


i a woman candidate for government 
ervice. She advised: “Tell the candidate 
tostudy Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, history 
ind philosophy. Let her be a person ripe 
aid mature, who has thought about the 
problems of life and civilization, who has 
tad guidance in reading, who has learned 
to govern and discipline herself before she 
mdertakes to govern others. If she is 
broadly educated, broadly cultured, if she 
ilieves in good government and in the 
tllowship of man, she will know that as 


she does, so will people do and feel about 
the adequacy, validity, and service ren- 
dered by government.” 

Such a prescription, interpreted with 
warmth and understanding, is in ad- 
mirable harmony with today’s curricular 
emphasis on comprehensive general val- 
ues, an educational ideal to which AAUW 
has throughout the years paid homage. 

Me va Linp 
AAUW Associate 
in Higher Education 


OWL by Morris Graves, 1943 





AAUW news and notes 


More International Grants-in-Aid 


Two more grants-in-aid for 1948-49, not 
announced in recent issues of the Jour- 
NAL, have brought the total number of 
students holding AAUW_ international 
grants to 52. Six students who were 
awarded international grants were unable 
to complete arrangements for coming to 
this country in time for the 1948-49 
academic year. 

The AAUW reconstruction aid grant 
enabled Mrs. Josefa J. Martinez, of the 
Philippines, to study in the United States 
for two more months following the expira- 
tion of a UNESCO scholarship last De- 
cember. The grant was given to help her 
make further observation and study of 
education for social work, preparatory 
to organizing a school of social work in the 
Philippines. It enabled her to attend the 
Conference of the American Schools of 
Social Work, to obtain professional as- 
sistance in drawing up a preliminary plan 
for a social] survey of the Philippines, and 
to collect books and other publications for 
the beginning of a social work library for 
the proposed school. Mrs. Martinez 
writes: 


It will be with real pride that I shall give due 
recognition to the valued contribution of the 
AAUW in the establishment of the School of 
Social Work in the Philippines, and to the 
training and education of leaders for the health 
and social services — a project that is of far- 
reaching significance and urgently needed in 
the Phihppines and neighboring countries in 
this postwar period. 


Mrs. Martinez is considered one of the 
outstanding women leaders in her coun- 
try. Her distinguished service in social 
work was recognized in 1947 by the Centro 
Escolar University, which conferred an 
honorary master’s degree upon her. 
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A grant-in-aid was also awarded to Mrs, 
Isabella Kampis, of Hungary, who faced 
particularly difficult conditions during the 
war. A widow, Mrs. Kampis and her six. 
year-old son are now in England. 


Legislation before the 81st Congress 


Education 

The Association is again supporting the 
Public Library Demonstrations Act bill 
5.130 under Item 1. The bill is substan. 
tially the same as the one supported las 
year, except that a provision has been 
added to set up training centers for |: 
brarians. 


Under Item 2. the Association is again§ * 


supporting the Federal Aid to Educatio 
bill, 5.246, but continues its opposition t 
any use of federal funds for other tha 
public tax-supported schools. 


Social Studies 
Under Item 6, the Association submitte/ 
a general statement on housing legislation 


to the Senate Banking and Currenc 
Committee; and at the time this Journa! 


goes to print, is polling the Social Studie§ + 


Committee on the housing bill which wa 


reported out of the Senate committee fol f Soi 


lowing the hearings. 

Also under Item 6 the Social Studie 
Committee voted to support H.R.1731 
the rent control bill. A brief statement 


support of it was submitted to the Hous§! is 


Banking and Currency Committee. 


International Relations 


Under Item 12, the Association is cor 
tinuing support of ECA and renewal ¢ 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements A¢ 
as set forth in H.R.1211. A brief stale 
ment was submitted in the Senate hea’ 
ings on H.R.1211 and a statement w 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


iso be submitted on the ECA hearings 
in the House. 

The AAUW International Relations 
Committee voted to support H.R.1344, 
the bill to amend the Displaced Persons 
Act. This action was taken under Item 14. 


launching the Family 


. Post-college newcomers to AAUW and 
sew homemakers, — would you like to 
have a kit of materials on some of the 


if problems you face in launching a family? 


We plan to assemble the best of the 
available pamphlets for you, but what are 
the questions that concern you most? 
Give us your ideas on the subject and a 
notation on any good materials you have 
discovered. A sub-committee of the na- 
tional Education Committee is at your 
ervice, so let’s “talk it over” with your 

Associate in Child Development at na- 
-f tinal Headquarters. By the way, have 
you seen the new Public Affairs pamphlet 
No. 146, Women and Their Money? (20 
ents, 22 East 38th Street,, New York, 
New York.) 


“| Bibliography, Films on Family Life 
To supplement the Postwar Check on Pre- 
war Trends in the American Family, 
Estelle K. Butler has prepared a revised 
bibliography. Free copies may be ob- 
tained from national Headquarters. The 
study guide, which was published by the 
i«g AAUW early in 1948, is a follow-up of 
The American Family in a Changing 
-B Society. 

A new, ten-page mimeographed directory 
containing sources of information and lists 
fo films in Family Life Education, com- 
piled by the Motion Picture Council of the 
District of Columbia and AAUW members 
in Washington, D. C., is available from 
national Headquarters at 15 cents a copy. 
This is a revised edition (February 1949) 
‘fof the list originally compiled by this 
group for the 1948 National Conference on 
Family Life. The films are especially se- 
lected for use with discussion groups. Se- 
lected films are listed for each of ten areas: 


ent WE Family Patterns, Community Participa- 


tion, Counseling and Guidance, Health 
and Medical Care, Home Management, 
Housing, Legal Problems, Parent Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Social Welfare. 


A Branch Group Tensions Program 


More than 400 AAUW members in 200 
communities have ordered copies of Group 
Tensions in the United States — An Out- 
line for Community Study, which was pub- 
lished by the Association last September. 
(25 cents from AAUW Headquarters.) 
Since then many social studies chairmen 
have written to tell us what they are do- 
ing about minority problems in their local 
communities. 

In Wilberforce, Ohio, we learn, AAUW 
has an all-branch project on group ten- 
sions, organized under the guidance of the 
Social Studies and Education Commit- 
tees. The president of the branch writes: 


A summary of our findings will be compiled 
in a simple brochure which will attempt (1) 
to define the need for improving Negro-white 
relationships within “‘one world”’; (2) to pro- 
pose a defensible philosophy which should 
underlie attempts to resolve group tensions; 
(3) to evaluate a number of patterns of inter- 
cultural education in the light of this philoso- 
phy; (4) to recommend “next steps” which 
the Association might follow in relation to the 
problem; and (5) to compile a bibliography of 
selected materials and resources available for 
use in group projects aimed toward the resolu- 
tion of this social problem. 


The Wilberforce Branch will gladly 
make this material available to other 


AAUW branches. 


Transatlantic Correspondence Plan 


Enthusiastic response to the plan of cor- 
respondence exchange between American 
and British university women, proposed 
during the summer, has been received at 
national Headquarters, not only from 
England but also from the Austrian Fed- 
eration. As a result, Dr. Phoebe Morrison, 
International Relations Associate, is send- 
ing an SOS to AAUW branches and mem- 
bers interested in the project. (For full 
details, see Fall 1948 JouRNAL, page 30.) 
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The British Federation reports that the 
response — 
has been greater than we thought it would be, 
and we now have fifteen individual members 
and one branch not covered by American of- 
fers. We shall be so glad to get new names and 
addresses from you for these offers, especially 
as more seem to be forthcoming fairly soon. 

Dr. Lore Antoine, international rela- 

tions chairman of the Austrian Federa- 
tion, writes: 
We all think that many members will be in- 
terested in exchange of correspondence and we 
shall be very grateful to you if you would be so 
kind as to find us suitable corresponding mem- 
bers in the States. We are putting a respective 
note into our next news sheet. 

The idea behind this project is to put in- 
terested AAUW groups and individuals in 
touch with those who might be consid- 
ered, roughly, their opposite numbers 
across the Atlantic. For example, an in- 
dividual engaged in personnel work here 
would be paired with someone in the same 
field in Britain or Austria. 

AAUW members are requested, for this 
reason, to describe their professional in- 
terests when they send their names to 
Headquarters. 


Pencils for Rotterdam 


When the Associate in International Rela- 
tions was in The Hague last summer, she 
had a long conference with Mrs. Schou- 
wenaar-Franssen, President of the Dutch 
Federation. In discharge of a commission 
from the JourRNAL, she asked Mrs. 
Schouwenaar-Franssen’s help in revising 
the list of articles which AAUW members 
might include in parcels to the Nether- 
lands. While asserting that there was no 
longer a great need for parcels for adults, 
Mrs. Schouwenaar-Franssen did admit, 
when pressed, that the children were in 
particular need of school supplies. Fol- 
lowing through on this line, the Associate 
finally extracted a list of needs of the chil- 
dren in the Rotterdam elementary schools, 
of which Mrs. Schouwenaar-Franssen had 
particular knowledge, being a member of 
the City Council. This list was made avail- 
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able to AAUW branches that desired to 
send school supplies abroad. 

Recently, the following letter from Mrs, 
Schouwenaar-Franssen was received at 
Headquarters, and shared with the Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, Branch, whose ship- 
ment was mentioned in the letter: 


I had a call from Miss Schaap (the municipal 
official to whom the school supplies were to be 
shipped) this afternoon. She had received a 
package from one of your branches and wanted 
me to be present when she opened it. I now 
want to thank you particularly for what you 
have done for the Rotterdam children. It isa 
lovely parcel, neatly and efficiently packed, con- 
taining just the pencils — black and colored, 
erasers, and paint-brushes that are needed, 
The children of the schools who are receiving 
them will make drawings of our bulb fields 
(next month!) with them and present them 
to the kind donors and benefactors in the 


U.S.A. 


Other parcels are on their way to Rot- 
terdam, including a large one from the 
Arlington, Virginia, Branch. 


New Branches and Membership 


With the addition of seven new branches 
since publication of the January Jour 
NAL, the Association now numbers 1,076 
branches throughout the United States. 
The growth of the AAUW is also reflected 
in the membership figures, which show 
that by the end of January 1949, we had 
surpassed the total membership for the 
whole preceding year, ending May 31, 
1948. At the end of February the menm- 
bership figure stood at 102,664 or a gain of 
9,746 since February 1948. 

The new branches are: 


ARIZONA PENNSYLVANIA 
Bisbee Towanda 

ILLINOIS SoutH CAROLINA 
Tazewell County Florence 

INDIANA Soutu Dakota 


Seymour Hot Springs 


Virorn1a — Hampton 
Here and There 


Dorothy Deegan’s “‘ Education for Spit 
sters” (Summer 1948 JouRNAL) continues 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


to stir up interest. The Education Digest, 
February 1949, reprints, in condensed 
form, this provocative discussion of a 
little-considered aspect of women’s educa- 
tion. 

By virtue of the alphabet, the AAUW 
JouRNAL has the honor of being the 
first item in the index of Washington 
By-Line; the Personal History of a News- 
paper Woman. Bess Furman, author of 
this breezy account of Washington and 
its workings from a woman’s viewpoint, 
for several years handled AAUW pub- 
licity in partnership with her sister, Lucile, 
now our publicity representative. Bess 
reported regretfully that the publisher cut 
her original account of her AAUW rela- 
tionships in favor of more anecdotes of 
public celebrities. Misguided, say we! 


IFUW Publication on 
Academic Terms 


With students crossing the Atlantic in 
both directions and in increasing numbers, 
we foresee a wide usefulness for the 
Glossary of Academic Terms published by 
the International Federation of University 
Women in 1939. For the British Common- 
wealth, the United States, and most of 
the countries of Europe, this valuable 
publication gives academic terms used, 
with an extensive definition of each term 
in French and English. There are sections 
on governing and administrative bodies, 
administrative and academic staff, stu- 
dents and student associations, and inter- 
national contacts between students, as 
well as on degrees and diplomas and gen- 
eral academic terms. 

The information given in this 755-page 
working dictionary was furnished for each 
of the countries represented by the fed- 
eration of university women, or by an 
official organization where no federation 
existed, and compiled by an IFUW com- 
mittee under the able leadership of Oc- 
tavie Monod of France. 

AAUW members will be doing a service 
to those concerned with student exchanges 
if they will bring to their attention the ex- 
stence of this significant contribution to 





academic understanding. It will be useful 
to all who are evaluating credentials of 
students from abroad, or advising Ameri- 
can students who wish to study in other 
countries. Address inquiries to the AAUW, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AAUW and the UN 
The fact that AAUW has a direct channel 


of communication with the United Na- 
tions is probably not understood by most 
AAUW members. We are all well seasoned 
in the devices by which we can lay the 
fruits of our study before our own govern- 
mental agencies, but Article 71 of the 
Charter of the United Nations remains 
a stranger to us. This article provides 
that: 


The Economic and Social Council may make 
suitable arrangements for consultation with 
non-governinental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with inter- 
national organizations and, where appropriate, 
with national organizations after consultation 
with the Member of the United Nations 
concerned. 


Not only does the International Fed- 
eration of University Women qualify un- 
der this provision, but also AAUW itself. 
A real responsibility devolves upon a 
national organization to which this chan- 
nel of communication is open. 


ALL EXPENSE ALASKAN TOUR $325. JUNE 25-JULY 9. 
Conductor, Rachel Foote, 4414 University, Dallas, Tex. 


YEAR ‘ROUND MONEY-MAKER 
FOR YOUR TREASURY 


SELLS ON SIGHT ° NOT YET IN STORES 


Amazing, patented indoor drying line for hosiery, lingerie, 
baby clothes and other bathroom laundry. Instantly at- 
tached to faucets, etc., up to 8 ft. apart. Gripe garments 


WITHOUT CLOTHESPINS 


Always taut. Can't snag! Protects your nylons. Neat, com- 
pact package. Perfect bridge prize and gift for showers and 
other occasions. Handy travel accessory. Send $1 (retail 
price) for postpaid sample. Deductible from first dozen 
order or returnable for full refund. Club profit upto 100%, 


FLEXO-LINE COMPANY e¢ SIDNEY 3, OHIO 
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Headquarters 


The child has something 
to give 


I don’t know when I have enjoyed the JouRNAL 
as much as I have this last one. 1 enjoyed the 
**Homemakers — unfrustrated” and “In fair- 
ness to the gifted” especially — the longer 
articles too. I am appreciative of the editorial 
on the Family Life Study at Vassar and am 
having the ten points in Mental Hygiene 
mimeographed for my class in child psychology. 
But I’m putting an addition to the tenth point: 
“Above all, a good parent gives his child un- 
limited love, a sense of belonging and inner se- 
curity.” I would add “‘—and accepts with 
recognizable appreciation the love from the 
child.”” No parent can make a good home or 
give a sense of inner security to a child with- 
out accepting and recognizing the value of the 
child’s part and contribution! 
ANNA STARR 
Psychological Clinic, Rutgers University 


Philippine Association backs 
women candidates 


I feel very happy about the aid the AAUW 
was able to extend to Mrs. Martinez. When the 
first school of social work is established in 
Manila, the AAUW can rightfully claim a share 
in the credit. 

Senator Pecson related to me the very in- 
teresting visit she had in your office. The 
Philippine Association of University Women 
was partly instrumental in putting up her 
candidacy. We did not of course approach the 
matter from a political angle, but simply 
worked with the leaders of the political parties 
to have capable women as candidates for the 
higher offices. Fortunately the late President 
toxas and the then Vice-President Duirino 
saw our point, and our voting power, too, I 
suppose, and forthwith Mrs. Geronima Pecson 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


A Specialized Bureau of Children's Theatre 
MARIONETTES © SHOW PARTY © VARIETY 


2405 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


mail 


was nominated. She came out with the third 
largest number of votes, the first woman to sit 
in the upper chamber of our Congress. Inci- 
dentally Mrs. Pecson is alsoa PAUW member. 
Don’t you think that the news about her elec- 
tion and the appointment of Mrs. Asuncion 
Perez (now PAUW acting president) to the 
cabinet deserves some space in the AAUW 

JOURNAL? 
Paz P. MenpeEz, President, Philippine 
Association of University Women 


THANK HEAVEN 


i HEARD EVERY 
WORD THE 
PREACHER SAID! 


“And oh, what 

a blessing it is! 

4, I miss nothing 

M4 at church or the 

m movies. Never 

~, need turn the 

"f™ radio on loud. 

Never ask peo- 

ple to repeat. 

“It all began 

when I filled 

out a coupon: A marvellous free book 
told me all about hearing loss. It told 
what modern science is doing for me.” 
You too, should learn the full facts; 


Send in this coupon today. 
MONO 


5 Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 
FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON 


i Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. JAUW-4 
i 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me FREE booklet of interest- 
ing new facts about DEAFNESS AND 
| HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 





ie ce eee to travel in 1949 BOOK MSS. WANTED 


. . . via Romantic re 
Complete publishing services, including editorial, produc- 
F REIGH £ ERS tion and distribution facilities for books and pamphlets. 
Why say that travel is too expensive? Study ‘‘ Travel Routes,”’ Write Dept. 37, for free literature 
rectory of passenger-carrying freighters. Packed with hun- 


*,@ 
eds of lower-cost voyages to everywhere, from overnight to THE Exposition PRESS 
many months. Make your plans now for a better, fuller vacation 
than ever before. Send 35¢ (coins) for ‘t Travel Routes"’ to Harian One Spruce Street - New York 7, N. Y. 
Publications, 220 Blvd., Greenlawn, Long Island, New York. 


THE CLARE TREE RESERVE DATES NOW FOR NEXT SEASON'S PLAYS 


MAJOR CINDERELLA — POCAHONTAS — THE FIVE LITTLE 
CHILDREN’S PEPPERS — MARCO POLO— DICK WHITINGTON 


THEATRE THE NUREMBERG STOVE 


Write for details of ten scholarships in the National Academy 
26th Season of Theatre Arts, allowed to states presenting greatest number 
of children’s performances in proportion to population. Serve 
ian ii ail aieaiie your community by bringing cultural, beautiful plays to your 
children, and by winning for your most talented young artist, 
CLARE TREE MAJOR opportunity for training for a career of distinction. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. Children's Theatre will earn funds for your budget. 


| ie Tae Se wee 4 ce UE: a 
Arranged Just for You . 


SPECIAL CONVENTION TRAIN 


to the 


15th ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
American Association of University Women 


at 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ° JUNE 19 to 23rd, 1949 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE “CONVENTION SPECIAL” 


i * Grand Canyon ® Los Angeles ¢ Sightseeing in Hollywood—radio & movie studios—beaches— Gala 
evening at Earl Carroll's Theatre-Restaurant, Hollywood 

| *% San Francisco © Muir Woods giant Redwoods 

*% Portland, Oregon @ Columbia River Highway returning via Victoria & Vancouver by steamer thru Puget 

! Sound 

*% Incomparable Canadian Rockies including Lake Louise & Banff 

| * Special thru air-conditioned First Class Pullmans, your own lounge car, also special dining cars and table 

i d’hote menus for the round trip. 


Write Ralph L. Preble, Con vention Mer. at address below 


; ae > Please forward the colorful brochure of the 
for colorful, detailed folder of the trip 


| AAUW Convention Special 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY 


(NOT A GOVERNMENT AGENCY) 
807 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| Phone: STerling 5420 
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